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LABOUR -is poshing ahead 
witha confroversial policy of 
‘'zero-tolerance'’ policin g de- 
spite strong reservations among 

- chief constables, a leaked in- 

- Xenial parly document reveals. . 
V The paper, drawn up by 
Jack Straw, the Home Secre- 
tary,aud approved by the Prime 
Minister, asks what level of sup- 
port and resources should be 
devoted to the operation of the 
programmes. 

Although Mr Straw and 
Tony Blair have both taken a 
strong line on Cutting crime, . 
particularly the kind which 
blights many housing estates, 
zero tolerance has not before 
been adopted as dfficxal policy. 

It demands that police con- 
frontpeople who dtop Utter or 
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‘n^a^thatCwn the smifflek 
qiine wffl ik« be tolerated. ; 

‘ Labours policy document 
oncrime and justice was drawn 
upby a commission chaired by 
^ Mr Straw and approved by 
Labour’s Joint Pblfcy Commit' 
tee, Chaired by Mr Blair. 

ft marks the first stage of a 
i policy-making process which 
will: setMciut the party’s anti- 
crnrfcstaflce for the next gen- 
eral election. It says: “All too 
often it has been people living 
in the most deprived areas who 
have been the most victimised. 
High levels of crime and dis- 
. order have been compounded 
(^poverty. We require policies 
wUh.a'greater degree of social 
intervention to create the con- 


ditions in which local people are 
empowered to regain control of 
their neighbourhoods,” it says. 

Aithough the document 
does not go into detail about 
how Labour plans to take for- 
ward thB type of polking, it ap- 
pears to assume that it will do 
so. “What level of support and 
resources should be devoted to 
the operation of zero-toler- 
ance policing?” it asks. 

In Cleveland, the policy of 
constant vigilance against even 
file most minor crimes led to a 
26 per cent drop in crime in 10 
months after its introduction in 
1996. However, italso coincided 
with a six-fold increase in civil 
claims against the police over 
a six-year period, from 27 in 
1990 to 162 in 1996. 

. The number of stop-and- 
search es of suspects in the 
street quadrupled, and the 
Cleveland force used CS gas 
more ten any other in Btein. 

The same methods were 
used successfully in New York, 
though the city had 7,000 extra 
police officers to execute it 

The Cleveland force’s ap- 
proach hit the headlines last 
December when Us creator, 
Ray Mallon, was suspended 
on suspicion of suppressing in- 
formation about two detectives 
accused of giving drugs to pris- 
oners in return for information. 

Neighbouring forces made it 
clear they would have nothing 
to do with zero tolerance. Frank 
Thylor, Chief Constable of 
Durham, said he had a better 
crime-fighting record than 
Cleveland, as did Northumbria. 

Last nijjht, the Association 


of Chief Police Officers said it 
was up to individual forces to 
decide whether to use the 
methods. But in a statement, it 
said that unless there was extra 
money, the policy could lead to 
resources being diverted from 
tackling more serious crimes. 

“It would be wrong and 
dangerous to deal solely with 
the symptoms of any social 
breakdown without seeking to 
redress its causes,” the associ- 
ation said. 

Alan Berth, Liberal Demo- 
crat home affair s spokesman, i 
said the policy could encourage j 
police to behave intolerantly. 
“As a catchphrase I think it is a 
dangerous one. Zero tolerance 
implies not only that yon don’t 
tolerate crime but that the 
whole of law and order is geared 
to making people conform." 

A Home Office spokes- 
woman said that while the Gov- 
ernment’s Crime and Disorder 
Bill did not specifically mention 
zero-tolerance pouring, some of 
the measures it contained were 
in a similar spirit. In particular, 
antisocial behaviour orders 
and child curfews were intro- 
duced in that vein, she said. 

Further fears wfl) be raised 
by figures published in today's 
Independent which show that 
police stopped and searched 45 
black people and 13 Asians for 
every white person, propor- 
tionate to population. An un- 
published report commissioned 
by Scotland Yard showed that 
only one search in 10 led to an 
arrest, implying that the .vast 
majority were unnecessary. 

Stop and search, page 4 



Austrian driver Alexander Wurz comes to grief in yesterday^ Canadian Grand Prix. Wurz was unhurt and the race restarted 
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India blamed for train bomb 


By Peter Popham 
in New Delhi 

SOON after the Kbyber mail 
train pulled out of Khairpur in 
Pakistan yesterday, on its long 
journey to the north-west firm- 
tier town of Peshawar, a time 
bomb exploded in a crowded 
second-class coach, killing at 
least 23 people and injuring 75. 

It was the latest and by far 
the most murderous act of ter- 
ror to have erupted in Pakistan 
in the past few days, all of them 
blamed by Pakistan’s govern- 
ment on Raw, the Research & 
Analysis Wing of India’s secret 
service. 


India has ridiculed the alle- 
gations, but tensions between 
the world’s two newest nudear 
weapons slates have risen lo 
dangerous new levels. India is 
now braced for acts of Pakistani 
terror in return. 

A proxy terrorism war may 
be on the verge of turning into 
something far worse. The Pak- 
istani foreign minister, Gohur 
Ayub Khan, and Alai \fejpayee, 
who is both Prime Minister and 
foreign minister of India, have 
been trading words of peace over 
the past week. 

Thnsion between these two 
deadly enemies, which ap- 
peared to be on the wane dur- 


mith takes on Murdoch’s Sky TV 
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UraKT MURDOCH, one of 
e ^uiost, powerful media 
s in the land, and a chum 
Prime Minister, is being 
atened^by one of /Ibny 
_r*-s. Cabinet Ministers. 
Chris Smhhj teSedetaiy of 
ite for Cidbue,:Media and 
has told the: European 
'ommissfon ^har much of the 
put of Mr Murdoch's Sky 
ch^jmels do not meet Brus- 
directiveson the quality of 
ley&ioh- output and could 
cl n^rng thejr licences. 
Under, a 1989 directive 


■''television without Frontiers", 
EU states are required to en- 
sure “where practicable and by 
appropriate means, that broad- 
casters reserve a majority of 
their broadcasting time for Eu- 
ropean works.’’ 

At least one tenth of output 
is also supposed to come from 
independent European pro- 
ducers, and an adequate pro- 
portion should be recent - 
' “transmitted within five years 
of their production” - in an ef- 
fort to stamp out excessive re- 
peats of golden oldies. 1 

Government analysis of the 
UK output from 80 television 
channels shows that more than 


two thirds of BBC output for 
1995 and 1996 was European, 
while about a fifth came from 
independent European pro- 
ducers, with a similar propor- 
tion recent independent work. 

By comparison. Sky One, the 
basic Murdoch satellite chan- 
nel, delivered a European out- 
put of only 33 per cent in 1995, 
with 38 per cent in 1996. Its in- 
dependent productions and re- 
cent independent productions 
hit the 10 per cent target in 
1995, but then fell back to 4 per 
cent in 1996. 

In 1996, none of the Sky 
Channels reached the majori- 
ty European output demanded 


by the directive. By the end of 
last year, Sky One (45 per 
cent), Sky Travel (34 per cent). 
Sky Movies 1 (23 per cent) and 
Sky Movies Gold (20 per cent) 
were still way below the Brus- 
sels benchmark. 

In a letter to MPS, Mr Smith 
said: “From now on, broad- 
casters’ quarter yearly data re- 
turns will be examined 
cumulatively. 

He then added the threat: 
“If a broadcaster fails to come 
up with a convincing explana- 
tion of its inability to meet hil- 
ly quota requirements, the 
Government would be pre- 
pared to use the powers under 


Section 188 of the Broadcast- 
ing Act 1990, which provides a 
statutory mechanism to en- 
force the requirements through 
the regulatory system.” The 
big-stick mechanism was not de- 
tailed. 

However the European 
Commission has been told by 
Mr Smith’s department: 
“Where quotas have not been 
met and no reasonable justifi- 
cation has been given, the au- 
thorities may use Section 2SS 
of the Broadcasting Act 1990, 
which provides for a range of 
penalties right up to withdrawal 
of the licence-” 

Tom SutdHTe, page 15 


mg the statesmanlike premier- . 
ship of Inder Gujral, rose 
markedly with the election vic- 
tory in February of the avowed- 
ly anti-Pakistani BJP. Now the 
threats and menaces that have 
been traded since India's nu- 
clear test at Pokhanm on II 
May appear to make further es- 
calation inevitable. 

The proxy war between In- 
dia and Pakistan broke out in 
Kashmir in 2989 and has been 
going on ever since. Now it has 
flared up again - or at least that 
is how the Pakistani government 
is exp la inmg the se em in g ly ran- 
dom bomb attacks that have 
struck Pakistan in the past few 


Risk to students 

SIX out of 10 students cur- 
rently sitting A- levels will fail 
to reach their potential be- 
cause “unscrupulous" em- 
ployers are forcing them to 
work long hours outside 
school, the Government has 
been told. Page 3 


days. And if the string of bomb- 
ings precipitates tit-for-tat vio- 
lence in India, the proxy war will 
be back in earnest. 

Within hours of yesterday’s 
train explosion, Pakistan’s min - 
ister of information, Musashid 
Hussain, accused India of start- 
ing a terrorist campaign on 
Rridstani sofl. “It is the latest in 
a series of attacks," he told the 
BBC "an attempt to destabilise 
Pakistan following the nudear 
tests”. He claimed that after an 


earlier time bomb went off on 
Saturday - this one in a cine- 
ma in Lahore which killed 
three people - an Indian na- 
tional had been arrested and 
has admitted being involved. 

Although Mr Hussam'sdaim 
that be had “unimpeachable" ev- 
idence of Indian involvement in 
the bombings was treated scep- 
tically, many such bombings in 
both countries have been at- 
tributed to (he proxy war during 
the past nine years. 
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Cruise ship sails into a kidnap carry-on 


By James Robert s 

WHEN the 517 Russian and 
Ukrainian passengers on board 

the Thras Shevchenko set sad 

■from Odessa on 30 May for a 

three-week Mediterranean 

cmise, they were siting 

ward to disembarking m 12 
ports in seven . 

Exotic shopping, dubbing 
and encounters with interest- 


tbegrand ports from tbe 


the Toros 


Shevchenko seek help 


INSIDE GUIDE: 


holiday encounters they*®* 
towd were with a sullen caplam 


and his 270-stantg crew. 

■ They knew something was 
wrong when they arrived in tbe 
Greek port of Piraeus, close to 
Athens. They readied there on 
Monday 1 June, but by Friday 
the captain still hadn't let 
them off the ship. Having 
Shelled out a minimum of 
$L500 a passenger they were 
beginning to get a little irate. 
Someeventried to board the 
supply barges that came ap to 
the Turns Shevchenko, but the 
captain stymied their efforts by 
dosing off the exits from his 
.ship. 


sent distress signals to a Dark- 
ish coast guard boat as their 
ship passed through, the Dar- 


to the Black Sea. Tbe Tints 

called on te liras Shewhenko 
captain to stop but he refused, 
saying, somewhat unconvinc- 
ingly, that everything was calm 

onboard. 

• . Yesterday, to international 
waters off Istanbul, the des- 
perate holidaymakers threw 


stolen our money. We want our 
money back,” shouted several 
passengers as they held huge 
banners reacting Help”. 

Bat the pleas fell on deaf 
ears. Consular officials from 
Ukraine, Russia and Azerbai- 


ging for help from their con- 
sulates to journalists who 
approached the ship to small 
boats; “These people have 


to maintain order 

“We were supposed to go to 
12 ports and we did not,” said 
Odessa TV producer Vtodimir 
&yzhanovskfc.Btit soon, once 
the ship had restocked with 
food, Mr Kiyxhanovsbiy and 
everyone else on board were 
heading back to Odessa. 


Peer pressure 

CONSERVATIVE peers 
have threatened to disrupt the 
government's legislative pro- 
gramme in order to block 
House of Lords reform, which 
includes abolishing the voting 
rights of hereditary peers. 
The appointment of around 
600 life peers for an “interim" 
second chamber wflibe an- 
nounced today. Page 6 

Kosovo call 

SOLDIERS of Kosovo's 
rebel array appealed yesterday 
for more ethnic Albanians to 
join them and “figbtforfree- 
dom” against Serbian forces 
waging a fierce offensive 
against them. The appeal fol- 
lows the Serbs’ latest cam- 
paign, which reportedly 
continued with more shelling 
in Kosovo. - Page 9 


Afghan 

earthquake 


Help the survivors to stay alive 

O XFAM needs your donation today to save 
lives in Afghanistan. 

No-one can help the men, women, and children 
who were biried in their homes. But the survivors 
are homeless, frightened, and vulnerable. 

They need clean water quickly to avoid the 
terrible threat of cholera. They need blankets 
and shelter urgently to protect them from the 
bitter nights. 

Oxfam's first consignment of water tanks, plastic 
sheeting and blankets is already on its way to 
the disaster zone, and the survivors need more 
supplies immediately. 

With your help, Oxfam can provide them. 

Please, make a donation to Oxfam today 

Please send to: Oxfam, Room 8804, FREEPOST, Oxford 0X2 7BR 


I Yes, i want to help. Here f$ my gift off: ^ 

j £25D £50 □ £100 □ £250D £ 

| Mr, Mrs, Miss, Ms 

I Address 


9 "770 


46511 


P2 » CROSSWORDS, F20 AND EYE_PJ0_» TODATSJT^^ P2 


Postcode 


Please sand to: Oxfam, Room 


■ Oxford 0X2 7BR I 


Credit card donations @01865 312165 ! 
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Starting TOMO RROW IN 

%Tm INDEPENDENT 

AN EXPANDED 32-RAGE 
NEWS SECTION 

There will be more space for our powerful 
team of home news reporters and 
specialist writers; a page dedicated to _ 
parliament; a bigger foreign news section 
to include the very best writing from 
around the world; an expanded business 
section that has 
hundreds more 
share listings and 
unit trusts every 
day, more 
comment, more 
news and new 
columns; plus 
nine pages of 
sport every day 
to report on all 
the action from 
France 98 and 
the summer’s big 
sporting events. 

A NEW 24-PAGE 
DAILY REVIEW 

This broadsheet section will be a showcase 
for our acclaimed team of columnists, 
commentators and feature writers. There 
will be four pages of comment and 
opinion, a daily law report, plus more 
space each day for arts, obituaries, 

features, listings . 

and television. ; ITJESDAY REVIEW ; 
Additionally, the 
weekly sections 
on health, media, 
education, law, 
architecture and 
design, fashion, 
and information 
technology will be 
bigger and 
even more 
comprehensive. 
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Big rise 
in food 
poisoning 
illnesses 


By Glenda Cooper 

Consumer Affairs Correspondent 

THE number of food-poisoning 
cases rose by 10 per cent last 
year, partly because people are 
ignoring food safety messages. 

Notified cases of food poi- 
soning across the UK rose to 
105,552, up from 94,923 in 
1996. Although the reported 
rate fell slightly in Scotland, the 
number of cases increased in 
England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. 

While many people suffer 
only mild cases of food poi- 
soning, more serious are bac- 
teria such as£ coil 0157, which 
was the cause of the world's 
worst food-poisoning outbreak 
when 19 people died in 1996 in 
Scotland. 

The reasons for the rise - an- 
nounced at the start of Food 
Safely Week - are varied. “Ba- 
sically it’s been rising year-on- 
year for 15 years," said a Food 
and Drink Federation spokes- 
woman. 

“It could be that more peo- 
ple are reporting cases of food 
poisoning because of greater 
awareness, but it may also be 
that people are going to the su- 
permarket less regularly and 
people are careless about keep- 
ing food too long. 

Research shows that many 
food safety messages are being 
ignored. One in ten people do 
not keep raw meat separate 
from other foods and half do 
not follow storage times advice. 

Nearly four in five only 
change or wash their dishcloths 
once a month and one in four 
do not always wash their hands 
before preparing food. 


Half do not always use sep- 
arate chopping boards for 
cooked and raw foods and 14 
per cent do not always cook 
meat products thoroughly. 

“With a growing trend in 
once-a-week visits to the su- 
permarket, awareness of food 
storage and food hygiene prac- 
tice within the home is in- 
creasingly important," said 
Michael MacKenzie. director 
general of the Food and Drink 
Federation. 

“The House of Commons’ 
Agriculture Committee this 
year reported thatthe great ma- 
jority of food-poisoning cases 
occur in the home." 

Employers say that 23 mil- 
lion working days are lost an- 
nually through mUd forms of 
food poisoning, and the cost to 
the nation has been estimated 
in excess of £l,000m a year. 

Health advisers say there are 
a number of important recom- 
mendations that people should 
follow if they wish to minimise 
the risk of food poisoning: keep 
raw and cooked foods apart, 1 
keep kitchens clean; wash hands 
properly before and after touch- 
ing food; control temperatures 
and avoid waiting times between 
cooking preparation and eating. 

The federation will be 
talcing the message into super- 
markets, schools and nurseries 
throughout this week. 

The UK food and drink 
manufacturing sector now em- 
ploys about 500,000 people - 
more than one in 10 of the to- 
tal workforce. It is the single 
largest manufacturing sector, ac- 
counting for almost one quar- 
ter of total purchases by UK 
consumers. 



Unda Watson and her daughter Amanda London-Wffliams with their solicitor Jeff Hide Photograph : Nigel Bowles 

Murder charge dropped 

against mother and daughter 


By Andrew Buncombe 


A FORMER beauty queen ac- 
cused of murdering her multi- 
millionaire husband with the 
help of her daughter will not 
face trial, it was revealed last 
ni gh t. 

Linda Watson and her 
daughter Amanda London- 
Williams will today be formal- 
ly told in court that charges 
against them have been 
dropped. 

The pair, who have been on 
bail for the last year, learnt of 
the extraordinary development 
last Friday, just days before 
they were to be tried at the Old 
Bailey for the murder of com- 
pany director Richard Watson. 
Mr Watson, 55. who owned a 
computer firm, was shot dead 
as he climbed out of his sports 
car at his luxury home in East 


GrinsteadL, East Sussex, in De- 
cember 1996. The women were 
both inside the bouse at the time 
of the shooting. 

The Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice (CPS) confirmed last night 
they will be dropping charges 
because of lade of evidence. Sus- 
sex Police last night declined to 
comment on whether they had 
reopened their investigation 
into the murder. 

Last night Mrs Watson, 42, 
who was the dead man 's third 
wife, and her daughter were ly- 
ing low as they prepared for this 
morning's hearing Ms Lon- 
don -Williams' solicitor, Jeff 
Hide, said both women were 
grateful for the decision. 

“1 would not say they are re- 
lieved because they have always 
maintained tbeir complete in- 
nocence. They are amazed that 
the matter has evea got to this 



Richard Watson: Shot dead 
outside his luxury home 

stage." he said. “There is not a 
scrap of evidence against either 
of them." he added. 

Mr Hide has. been working 



Recycled paper made up 
41.4% of the raw material for 
UK newspapers in the 
first half of 1977. 
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Widdecombe launches attack on gays and single parents 


By Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 


GAY and single parent house- 
holds are inferior to the tradi- 
tional family unit, the new 
Shadow Health Secretary, Ann 
Widdecombe. claimed last nighL 
Miss Widdecombe, who was 
promoted to the health brief by 
William Hague last week, said 
in a radio interview that the two- 
parent heterosexual family 


should remain society's “pre- 
ferred model". 

Asked if she agreed with the 
former Defence Secretary, 
Michael Portillo, that the Tbiy 
party should open its arms to 
gays and single mothers, she 
told BBC Radio 4's The West- 
minster Hour “1 certainly don’t 
think that those sorts of lifestyle 
have equal validity with that of 
the traditional family. 

“That is not to say that they 


should not be tolerated. 1 don't 
think you can allow evety 
lifestyle - just because you tol- 
erate it - equal validity with 
what should be a preferred 
modeL” 

Miss Widdecombe. a convert 
to Catholicism, also restated her 
opposition to abortion. 

Asked if she would be com- 
fortable being responsible for 
the administration of abortions 
as a potential future health 


secretary, she replied: “But just 
a minute, i am not the health 
secretary, I am the shadow 
health secretary. Indeed you are 
right, I would never license an 
abortion clinic but that is not a 
problem I face. 

“I think it is very serious 
when we actually have abortions 
done just because the babies will 
be ugly, when we have babies 
routinely aborted for hair lip or 
club foot. I think that is a very. 


veiy sad reflection on society." 

In a newspaper article last 
month, she wrote: “One of the 
sundry horrors for which this 
Government is likely to be re- 
membered will be that it gave 
its imprimatur to sodomy at 16.” 
The House of Commons is 
expected to vote later this 
month to lower the age of con- 
sent for gay men to 16. 

“They will clothe the whole 
revolting business with the po- 
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The compact with 
everything but a 
heavy price tag. 



You want APS technology? The Vecris 20 offers Drop-In Film Loading, 
Triple Format Selection, even Date and Time Imprinting. 

You want zoom? The Vectis 20 has a sophisticated 2x, 30-60 mm 
zoom lens, automatically controlled for focus and exposure across 
the entire zoom range. 

You want your prints miniaturised for easy reference and 
storage? You get a sheet of APS Index Prints provided every time 
your pictures are developed. 

You want outstanding value? It has to be the fully automatic 
Vectis 20, no question about it. 

The Vectis 20. Now only £99.99 


Only from the mind of Minolta. 


Price shown i» foi* camera only. Alto available in an outfit for £109.99 




WEATHER 


Noon today 

si*-® 





Certral md northern Scofaid will have a cool, bright 
day rift sumy spells andshowas. but soufhem 
Sctffend aid nortfi and eastern England win ctoud over 
fatef foe morning w® rain spreading tram Ihesauttv- 
vwsliiring the afternoon. Northern Ireland. Wales and 
5 <wffH*estEnalandmll be ndfermufirflheday.liut 
ftshcMddde3ri4]hywanl5eve^ng.Ra0i8rwmdy 
e^jecnlly around south-western coasts, aid afternoon 
temperatJBS should be near (he seasonal normal 

Outlook fop the next few days 

During Tuesday and Vlfednesday. more rain win cross 
theax^at'rtervals,anybn^toirtef1u(teswilibe 
rattier lim^, almost areas are axped to remain 
itfher cool wifi a blustery mini On Thusday and 
FriOEyaveiycoornorOieriyanfiowwinsetin.bilnging 
showas and brtyt intervals to muchofthe UK Some 
of these showers could be heavy and ttunday, 
especially in East flngfia and South-easi England. 


British Isles weather 

moS recert aattfe Sgure * noon local tons 
C.tfoudy; Cl dear F. Ur. Fg.fog Hz. haze: M.met fl.iah. 
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aernenoBth F 19 66 Lend on Eh 14 57 

Brlghtoe C 7 6 6 1 Manchester Sh 14 57 

Bristol F 16 61 Newcastle C 75 59 

Cardlfl Sh 14 57 Oxford Sh 15 51 

Carlisle F 14 57 Plynaitfa F 1 7 63 

Boier S 19 66 Scarhoraagft C 18 64 

Dillli Sh 15 59 SosUasptenC 18 G4 

Edinburgh C 18 64 ffanfbead SH19 66 

Exeter C 16 6t Staraaway Dr 9 48 

Glasga* R 13 55 Yark Sh 16 61 


Air quality 
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Outlook for today 
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WEATHER WISE 


DRUG traffickers, of all people, are be- 
ing blamed for the bizarre clouds of 
smoke and fumes that have been blan- 
keting much of Texas in the past week. 
The smoke has reduced visibility to as 
little as three miles in some areas. People 
have been warned to stay indoors as 
much as possible, and the elderly and 
children are thought to be particularly 
at risk from respiratory problems trig- 
gered by the toxic haze. 

The smoke is an unwelcome visitor 
from south of the Rio Grande and from 
across the Gulf of Mexico. Fires have 
destroyed more than a million acres of 
vegetation in drought -stricken Mexi- 
co and Central America this year. Some 
have been caused naturally, but many 
are being blamed on farmers clearing 
the land, and on drug t raffi ckers intent 
on diverting state resources away from 
drug-detection and into fire fighting op- 
erations. 

We in Britain are spared from such 
horrors, but Lhat has not always been 
the case. Right up to the 1960s coal-fired 
power stations and factories, as well as 
millions of domestic coal fires in the 
middle of our cities helped to produce 
smoky fogs that are almost unimagin- 
able today. 

In Londoa, between 5 December and 
8 December 1952, the visibility was so 
bad that movement on foot was impos- 
sible, and in the Isle of Dogs, according 
to The Wrather of Britain, the bible of 
weather lore by Robin .Sti rling, it was re- 
ported that people lost sight of their own 
feet, and blowing your nose left a black 
mark on the handkerchief for some days. 

Such pea-soupers are now rare. The 
last coal-fired power station in London, 
Battereea, closed 18 years ago and it is 
illegal in many conurbations to burn raw 
coal in domestic fires. Sadly, the increase 
in traffic is helping to push air quality 
down again. 


on the women’s defence since 
they were charged with thenrar- 
der in July 1997. He has 
amassed a huge amount of ev- 
idence which he will present to ; 
the police, indicating possible al- - . 
tentative lines of inquiry. 

It is understood some of the 
evidence will suggest Mr Wat- ' 
son was working for MI6, in- :. 
formally passing on information 
he gathered from business trips 
in eastern Europe. He was also 
believed to be working on oth- • ♦ 
er multi-million pound deals, •. - 
not involving computers, short- 
ly before his death. Both factors 
may have been relevant to his 
death. 

It will also be revealed that v 
less than a month before Mr 
Vlfatson was murdered -shot by - 
12 shotgun blasts - he had been 
attacked by two men armed with .. 
a stun -gun. 


litically correct jargon of equal 
rights and the need to respect ~ 
the sexual orientation of the in- - 
dividual’’ Miss Widdecombe 
wrote. 

A Labour spokeswoman 
said last night: “In October 
Michael Portillo said the Tories 
had suffered in government 
from a reputation of being too 
intolerant. Ann Widdecombe's 
comments today show they have 
learned absolutely nothing." 
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s the Sunday before exams. Should pupils 
be packing supermarket shelves or revising? 
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By Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 

SIX out of 10 students at pre- 
sent sitting A-Ieveis will fail to 
reach their potential because 
they are working long hours 
outside school, the Govern- 
ment has been told. 

. Some 17- and 18-year-olds 
are under pressure, it is alleged; 
to work up to 30 hours a week 
for leading stores, fast-food 
and hotel chains. 

The accusations come bom 
a senior teacher in a selective 
girls' school in the South-east 
of England, but head teachers 
across the country are increas- 
- ingly angry over the extent of 
term-time work. 

In a letter to Margaret Beck- 
ett, President of the Board of 
Tirade, Charlotte Davies, 
Deputy Head of Wallington 
High School for Girls in Surrey, 
indicated that if her highly aca- 
demic institution was suffering, 
“then so is every school”. 

■ David Hart, leader of the 
National Association of Head 
^ Tfeachers, said “there is no 
™ question that it is a genuine 
problem. A significant number 
of sixth farmers are working ex- 
cessive hours and it is damag- 
ing their prospects.” 

Ms Davies said teachers 
“regularly experience prob- 
lems” with students working at 
Marks & Spencer, Asda, Tesco, 
Waitrose, Sainsbuzy, the Hilton 
Hotel, Shoefayre stores, Mc- 
Donald’s and others; 

As part of asubmission to 
Mis Beckett over the imple- 
mentation of a European 
Union directive on working 
time and the protection of 

- young people, Ms Davies says 
some A-level pupils have been 
pressured into working until 

- 3am at a hotel, and 4am stock- 
taking in a shop. 

Supermarkets and at least 
one hotel chain have asked 
■ students for their school 
timetable, so they can call them 

- into work during the day, it is 
claimed. 

Some 16- to lS-year-olds, 

. who are not covered by legal re- 


strictions on hours of employ- 
ment, can find themselves 
working 70 horns a week, if their 
school work is included. 

Ms Davies points out that 
the European Union’s “Social 
Chapter" aims for a maximum 
adult working week of 48 hours 
and argues that “minors" de- 
served the same level of pro- 
tection. 

Raj Jclhwa of the young 
members' section of the GMB 
general workers' union, which 
supports Ms Davies, wants 
guidelines to be issued to em- 
ployers and schools limiting 
paid work to eight hours a 
week. 

Evidence from around the 
country showed students clean- 
ing a school for two hours a 
night, five nights a week, who 
said they were “permanently ex- 
hausted”. Some pupils working 
in hotels and supermarkets felt 
compelled to work 20 or even 
30 hours a week. 

The Government was part- 
ly at fault because of a “very 
clear message” that it was im- 
portant to be independent and 
to earn your own living, Ms 
Davies said in her submission. 
A spokeswoman for Marks & 
Spencer said the company 
worked very closely with 
schools all over the country. 
“Not only do we employ chil- 
dren of sdbool age, but Marks - 
& Spencer staff go into schools 
to talk about the world of work 
and help pupils with their pro- 
jects,” she said. 

Asda said school children 
were encouraged to reduce 
their working hours during ex- 
aminations and they were able 
to swap shifts with other staff 
to fit In with school commit- 
ments. 

Doug McAvoy, general sec- 
retary of ihe'National Union of 
Tfcachers, said employers had an 
interest in young people gain- 
ing the best qualifications they 
could achieve. 

“If they put pressure on 
them to work longer hours 
when they should be studying 
it will not benefit employers in 
the long term." 



Tam sin Luff, 18, has worked as a waitress while studying for her A Levels, while others (above left) have spent up to 30 hours a week in supermarkets Main photograph: Neville Elder 

Working it out - the struggle to balance a job and homework 


By Andrew Buncombe 

SPARE a thought this morning 
for Tamsin Luff, who win sitting 
in the sixth form block at Ash- 
lyns School in Berkhamsted, 
Hertfordshire, taking her chem- 
istry A-leveL 

She has been working bard 
for the four A-levels she is tak- 
ing this summer and last night 
she was busy with some final re- 
vision. But on Saturday the 
teenager spent 10 boors work- 
ing as a waitress and serving 
behind the bar at a wedding. 

Thmsin, 18, is one of agrow- 
ing number of students study- 


ing for A-levels and other qual- 
ifications who are taking on 
part-time jobs to provide often 
crucial money to help them 
through their studies at college 
or sixth form. Tamsin can cam 
up to £40 or £50 a week. 

"Fortunately my employers 
are very flexible and they will 
ring up each week and ask bow 
much I want to work,” she said. 
“Some weeks I might do two or 
thrice nights but some weeks I 
will not do anything. 

“At the moment the work 
does not get in the way of my 
studies but 1 think it would be 
very different if I was working 


in a supermarket or something 
like that. 

"I think that might be quite 
difficult. I also have horses and 


Yesterday, in Kensington 
High Street west London, one 
of Britain's busier streets for 
Sunday shopping, scores of stu- 


jj|The students always complain that they 
ijdon’t have enough time to fit it all in* 


they take up a lot of my time. 
In between them, school and 
work, there is not a lot of spare 
Lime. I think I would struggle if 
my hours were not so flexible." 


dents were dealing with the con- 
stant juggle of work and studies. 

“We have loads and loads of 
students working in here at 
weekends,” said an assistant in 


Marks & Spencer. “They are al- 
ways complaining that they 
don't have enough time to fit all 
their work in. 

“I am studying for a degree 
at university so it's not so bad 
but I think it must be quite dif- 
ficult for them if they are study- 
ing for A-levels and having to 
work here. I would not have 
been able to fit it all in.” 

Not everyone agreed. Across 
the road at McDonald's an 18- 
year-old college student was 
wiping down a table top with 
something approaching reli- 
gious zeal. 

“I am studying a series of 


subjects at coDege in north Lon- 
don and I have plenty. of time 
for them,” she said. “But I have 
some friends who have jobs 
which do not allow them enough 
time to study. I guess it depends 
mainly on the job they have.” 

Some of the larger stores ap- 
pear to realise that many of their 
younger employees have to de- 
vote a lot of time to studying. 

“We are flexible. We ask 
people bow much they are able 
to work and then we fit them 
in,” said a source at Safeway, the 
supermarket “We have lots of 
students working here and we 
don't have any problems.” 


ITV chases Paxman 
to wear news crown 


£ :Bjr Jamne Gibson 

-htefa Correspondent 


TT may sound like an unlikely 
battle, but the ITV network is 
apparently tom between Trevor 
■MariDnnald and Jeremy ft mnan 
to present its new flagship 
e ntra nt affairs show. 

\ Newsnigbt presenter Paxman 
has emerged as the leading 
^contender to rival the “dream 

~-team" pairing erf the News at Ten 
aty fr Qr and Channel Five’s star 
news presenter, Kirsty Young. 

rrVis currently considering 

. a new £lOm weekly current 
affair s flagship programme 
which will begin in the autumn. 

Bi ds are ‘under consideration 



Jeremy Paxman (above) 
and Trevor MacDonald 


yetieen made. 

:.V fTV-: Director of Pro- 
. W 1 grammes, David Liddrment and 
.Head - of. News and Current 
Affans,. Steve Anderson, will 
make the final decision on who 
. . they want to present the new 

series. . . . 

. Anderson had previously 
warned the bidders early in the 
process not to sign ex P en ^^ 
- ; ideals with presenters, saying the 
network would decide on 
frtmt-cf-camera line-up. 

^ However, bidders were 
asked to give an indication ot 
. the presenters they 

MacDonald 

: YJ : Young have been nominated by 
' rat least two bidders. 

Mr 

- ■have been put forwar 


it: 






luicesaidtjitsa 
*o what ITV is 


and What it wants to be, 

paxman has got (mrrent 

affSrs credibility, but Trevor 
McDonald is incredibly pop^ 

ular with the viewers. 

If Paxman is favoured by 
jTV, it may mean a battle with. 


the BBC which will be loath to 
lose its high-profile interviewer. 
Although Paxman has always 
been a controversial BBC 
figure and frequently criticised 
by politicians for perceived bias 
or unfair questioning, he is 
acknowledged to be one of the 
country's finest inquisitors. Last 
month he won the Royal 
Tfelevfcaan Society Award for his 
interviewing skills. 

Six companies presented 
their bids to an ITV network 
committee last month. 

After two were ruled out, 
Liddiment and Anderson wrote 
to the remaining shortlist of four 
asking for further details of how 
their programmes would be 
pot together. 

They were asked to supply 
more ' specific financial infor- 
mation about budgets and to ex- 
plain how they would increase 
the “news reactors’" element of 
the show. ■ 

There are four bids still in 
the running for the coveted 
series, would could replace 
News at Ten in the 10pm slot if 
ITV decides to move the news: 

Granada Television or 
United News and Media, in 
partnership with independent 
Mentora Barraclough Carey 
are the favourites, Carlton Tele- 
vision or Independent TVrenly- 
TWenty Television are still in 
with a chance. . 

A Granada source yesterday 
ixmfirmed that Mr Paxman has 
been mentioned as part of its 
bid to produce a programme, 
but a spokesnan would not 
comment on the details of the 
: application. 



WHERE WILL YOU FIND 
THE WORLD’S 

MOST EXOTIC FRUIT JAMS? 

THE SAME PLACE 
YOU’LL FIND THE WORLD’S 
MOST EXOTIC FRUIT. 



. Apricots and Amaretto. Raspberries and Pori. 

Strawberries and Champagne. With Harrods jam, even a humble 
slice of toast can be transformed into an exotic meal. 

For those with more traditional taste, there's thick cut Seville Orange 
marmalade, thin cut Whisky marmalade or Blackcurrant conserve. 
Whatever their flavour, all thirty one Harrods jams and marmalades have 
one thing in common. More fruit and less sugar. So much 
more fruit in fact, that it can lake up to four days just to fill a jar. 
Somewhat more time than it will take you to empty one. 


- 4 j 7 iWied< 

I ■ KWCHTSBRIDGE^ 


Harrods Ltd „ Knightsbridge. London SIV’JX 7XL. TeL- 0171-730 1234. 
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Blacks are 


‘targeted 
for police 
searches* 


By Kathy Marks 


BLACK people are more than 
four times more likely than 
whites to be stopped and 
in the street by police, 
according to an unpublished re- 
port commissioned by Scot- 
land Yard. 

The report confirms long- 
held suspicions that this method 
of policing is used dispropor- 
tionately against the black pop- 
ulation in London. It also finds 
that the number of stop-and- 
searcfaes has risen tenfold in the 
past decade, but that nearly 90 
per cent of people stopped are 
law-abiding citizens. 

The research was conducted 
by a working group with repre- 
sentatives from the Metropoli- 
tan Police, the Home Office, the 
Commission for Racial Equali- 
ty (CRE), and the National As- 
sociation for the Care and 
Resettlement of Offenders. But 
although a draft report was pro- 
duced more than a year ago, it 
has yet to be published. 

The draft, which has been 
seen by The Independent, makes 
wide-ran g ing recommendations 
aimed at aliasing public concern. 
The authors say that while they 
could not draw firm conclusions 
about the effect of racist atti- 
tudes in stop-and-searches, they 
felt that police culture “left 
scope for personal prejudice 
and stereotyping to lead to dis- 
criminatory behaviour”. 

They add: “It is imperative 
that the use of the powers is 
seen to be fair. Fail ure to do so 
will continue to undermine the 
confidence of tbe black com- 
munities in the police service." 

Statistics collated by the 
working group show that the 
Metropolitan Police accounts 
for 46 per cent of the national 
total of stop-and-searches. and 
that between 1986 and 1995, the 


numbers recorded in London 
rose from 35,260 to 300,575- 

TraditionaHy, police stop peo- 
ple suspected of crimes such as 
carrying drugs orweapons. How- 
ever, the report says that only 
one-tenth of searches lead to an 
arrest - which implies that the 
vast majority are unnecessary. 

The figures showing over- 
representation of ethnic mi- 
norities - 4.5 black people and 
I J Asians stopped for every 
white person, proportionate to 
the population - are based on 
police records. Home Office re- 
search suggests that the real 
black/white imbalance may be 
as high as six to one. 

The working party’s most 
controversial recommendation 
is that all people searched 
should be given a written record 
of the encounter, including de- 
tails of why they were stopped 
It also recommends that race is- 
sues should be incorporated into 
stop-and-search training, and 
that the number of stops con- 
ducted should no longer be 
used to assess tbe performance 
of police officers. 

A spokesman for the CRE 
said that when the working 
group was set up in 1995 “it was 
agreed by all parties that the re- 
port when it was concluded 
would be published". 

However, Scotland Yard says 
there are no plans to do so. As- 
sistant Commissioner Denis 
O'Connor said yesterday that 
while the report had dealt with 
the issue of fairness, “it did not 
address the contribution that 
stop and search makes to com- 
munity safety". He added- 
‘‘Stop-and-search has a critical 
role to play m protecting the pub- 
lic by preventing and reducing 
crime, but we acknowledge that 
all sections of the public must 
have confidence that it is being 
used effectively and fairly." 
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Jensen sports cars will again be made in the Midlands, by Keith Rauer (left) and Robin Bowyer 


Photographer Martin Rickett 


Jensen born again as sports car marque 


By Kate WfctsoiwSmyth 


JENSEN, one of the most 
famous names in British mo- 
toring, is to be revived with the 
launch of a new sports car. 

The firm, best known for the 
distinctive Jensen Interceptor, 
collapsed for the second time 
in 1992 after running into 
financial difficulties. 

But now an engineering 
group, based in Redditch, 


Worcester, has bought the 
rights to the Jensen brand and 
the firm is hoping to make 
around 500 cars a year. 

The Jensen was first built in 
1936 but reached its hey-day in 
the 1960s. They were all built 
by band and were one-offs. 

Robin Loder, an expert on 
classic cars, said the Jensen was 
a beautiful car. 

“They were even more ex- 
pensive than the Aston Martin. 


It was the dream car of my 
youth," he said. 

In 1971, a Jensen cost 
£5,900 compared to £5,700 for 
an Aston Martin V8. A Jaguar 
E-type cost a mere £1.800. 

Keith Rauer. joint manag- 
ing director of Creative, the 
new owners of Jensen, said that 
designers and engineers were 
currently producing a prototype 
of the new sports model, to be 
produced in the Midlands. 


“Work is progressing well 
towards the launch of what 
promises to be an innovative 
and truly British sports car. 

The announcement was 
made at the animal gathering 
of the Jensen Owners' Dub in 
Warrington. Cheshire. 

Robin Bowyer, the other 
joint manag in g director of Cre- 
ative, said: “Jensen has its 
roots in the Midlands and it’s 
a ppropria te that the vehicle will 


■be built here again by the new 
Jensen Motors Limited. “We 
plan to launch the first vehicle 
towards the end of the year." 

Mr Rauer and Mr Bowyer, 
whose working lives hare been 
spent in tbe motor industry, 
formed Creative four yeans 
ago. Specialising in tooling for 
automotive development pro- 
jects, the firm now employs 
more than 100 staff with annual 
sales of over £10m. 


Linda McCartney given Trafalgar Square tribute 


By Kate Watson-Smyth 


HUNDREDS of vegetarians 
and animal rights campaigners 
are expected to congregate in 
central London to pay tribute 
to Linda McCartney tonight. 

They will join Sir Paul and 
his family at a vigO to tire for- 
mer Beatie's late wife in .Trafal- 


gar Square. In a ceremony 
redolent of the tributes to Di- 
ana. Princess of Whies, last 
summer, flowers and candles 
will be placed at the foot of a 
giant photograph of Lady Mc- 
Cartney while a memorial ser- 
vice will be held at nearby St 
Martin-ih-the-Fields church. * 
Fellow former Beatles 


George Harrison and Ringo 
Starr have also been invited to 
the service, which Sir Paul will 
attend with his children 
Heather, 35; Mary, 27; Stella, 
26; and James, 21. 

Sir Raul will pay tribute to his 
wife of 30 years, who died af- 
ter a long battle against breast 
cancer at the age of 56. 


He said the choir and the 
congregation would sing “Let It 
Be" but denied reports that the 
three remaining Beatles would 
reunite for the evening. 

Sir Paul has hetyied to or- 
ganise the service, which will be 
a celebration of her life as weU 
as a mourning of her passing. 
Attendance wil be by invitation 


only and mil reflect her love of 
music, family, animals, vege- 
tarianism and photography. 

Animal activists will join 
fans in the square outside in an 
event organised by Lady Mc- 
Cartney’s friend, the television 
comedy writer, Carla Lane. A 
giant pair of Angel's wings mil 
form the vigil centrepiece. 


THE CONSERVATIVEheaifii 
spokesman Alan Duncan has -' 
dropped a chapter calling fgj-_ 
tbe legalisation of chugs froma 
forthcoming book, it was efisr 
dosed last night ... 

MrDimcaD,ack]sefd(aKiof 
the TBiy leader William Hague, 
confirmed that his ifommeiitsi 
were being removed from a pa- 7 
perback version of the; book 
which was first published three 
years ago. . . r - ; 

He was said to hare made 
the decision to drop the con- 
troversial chapter two weeks 
ago, before his appointment to 
his party’s, health team last 
week. Conservative policy is 
against legalisation of cannab® 
and otheT drugs. 

In the book, Saturn’s Chil- 
dren, Mr Duncan argued that 
“prohibition" was not work- 
ing. The millionaire business- 
man and MP for Rutland and 
Melton rah into coutrovetsy 
with that section of the .book, 
which was mainly devoted to- 
chronicling -the advance of the 
state in the last century. ' 

“Universal prohibition has, 
perversely, increased con- 
sumption. We have to address 
the tragedy that prohfohjous 
doomed to faHure," he wrote. 

But yesterday, after his par- 
ty leader was tackled on the sub- 
ject during a television 
interview, Mr Duncan was. 
forced to backtrack. He would 
not, however, say whether his 
views had changed. 

“I am the most antindrugs 
person you will ever find, and 
always have been. This chapter 
won't reappear, and I lookfor- 
ward to supporting party poli- 
cy in full,” Mr Duncan said. 

In a television interview on 
Breakfast With Frost yesterday, 
Mr Hague said the comments 
in the book were out of step witii 
party policy and would have to 
be amended for publication of 
the paperback version. 

“Oeariy, if he wanted to pub- 
lish that book he would have to 
bring it into line with the party 
policy,” Mr Hague said. 
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University offers 

students jab to 

fight meningitis 


B/JemrqrUurance 

Health Editor 

SOUTHAMPTON University 
nas become the first in the UK 
to agree routine vaccination 
against meningitis because of 
fears about the growing threat 
it poses to students. 

. The university, which last 
October experienced Britain's 
worst outbreak, with three 
deaths, is to offer all first-year 
students immunisation against 
meningitis C from September. 

The decision is likefy to trig- 
ger fierce debate in all instit- 
utions of higher education 
about how to deal with the dis- 
epe. which attacks unpre- 
dictably, with unnerving speed 
and ferocity. Last year in the 
UK 64 students were hospital- 
ised and 15 died of meningitis 
C, the fastest-growing strain. 

Manchester University is 
understood to be considering 
following Southampton's lead. 
However, advice issued by the 
Committee of Vice-ChanceDore 
and Principals last week said 
that routine vaccination is not 
recommended; most cases of 
meningococcal disease are 
caused by other str ains against 
which there is no vaccine. 

The high risk of meningitis 
among university students will 
be spelt out at a conference in 
London tomorrow. Professor 
Howard Newby, vice-chancellor 


of Southampton, said: “The 
meningitis outbreak was the 
most traumatic event in our 
working lives. We must contin- 
ue to plan for other possible in- 
cidents of meningitis and to 
ensure that we have done all we 
ran to protect the university 
community.'’ 

At the height of the 
Southampton outbreak. Sir 
Kenneth Caiman, the Govern- 
ment's chief medical officer, 
said quick diagnosis and treat- 
ment was the surest way to save 
lives. Vaccination provided far 
from perfect protection and 
could create a false sense of se- 
curity, he warned. 

Advice from the Committee 
of Vice-Chancellors says that all 
institutions should develop 
plans for dealing with an out- 
break by raising awareness of 
the symptoms and establishing 
communication and support 
arrangements. 

Most cases of meningitis oc- 
cur in children under five but 
there is a second peak in the 15- 
19 age group. The disease is 
more common in students than 
in the non-student population 
of the same age group and the 
highest incidence is in univer- 
sities with many students living 
in halls of residence. 

The likeliest explanation is 
that such students are newly ex- 
posed to strains of meningo- 
coccal disease to which they do 


IN BRIEF 


Search for killer drug 

POLICE were last night investigating the source of a drug 
after a 22-year-old man collapsed and died from taking Ec- 
stasy. David Breakspear died in Treliske hospital in Truro about 
36 hours after he was found collapsed in the lavatories of the 
Exodus nightclub in Penzance on Saturday. 

Mr Breakspear lived with his parents in Penzance, and the 
couple were at his bedside when he died yesterday. 

A Devon and Cornwall police spokesman said: “Our main 
objective is to identify the supplier to make sure this does not 
happen to anyone else. It may be related to a poor standard 
ofthednig.^ 

Tourist killed in Greece 

GREEK police were yesterday investigating the murder of 
an Irish woman whose body was found on a golf course dose 
to Athens airport. 

Main* Cronin, 34, from Mount Merrion, Dublin, disap- 
peared while returning from a holiday on the Greek island, 
Spetses, to London, where she lived. A family friend said Ms 
Cronin died instantly from a single blow to the head, contrary 
to a coroner’s report which said she died of multiple injuries. 

Yemen court frees BBC men 

TH REE British journalists who were arrested in Yemen and 
charged with filming illegally have been found not guilty by 
a court and set free, the Foreign Office confirmed today. 

Rageh Omaar, a reporter, Robin Barnwell, a producer and 
cameraman Frank Smith were arrested on May 26 and theu 
equipment confiscated. They were charged with illegally gath- 
ering information and violating instructions not to visit an area 
where tribesmen kidnapped a British family in ApriL 

Parliament prayer vigil 

MORE than 100 people linked hands and 
liament yesterday as part of the first NaOon^Prayer Day ^ 
more than 50 years. Hundreds of thousands of Grooms 
around Britain took part in the event which ra pra^ 

for government, leadership and local communities. As * part 

of the day, prayers were said in ParWiurat on^mfcle 

of Wight and Catterick Army garason m North Yorkshire. 

Five share lottery jackpot 
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not have natural immunity (10- 
25 per cent of the population 
are carriers with no symptoms). 
The close conditions in which 
students live, and their lifestyle, 
increases the chances of spread. 

Existing vaccines against 
meningitis C provide only 40 per 
cent protection, and are inef- 
fective in children under 18 
months. New Group C vac- 
cines have been tested on bab- 
ies with encouraging results 
but it will be years before they 
are routinely available. 

Children receive the Hib 
vaccine in Lhe first few months 
of life, which has virtually elim- 
inated what used to be the 
commonest type of meningitis 
in the under-fives, known as 
Haemophilus influenzae type B. 



David Beam ham and Miriam Davies, art students, view NoJsegote, the latest controversial piece of work to be displayed at Ferens 
Some gaMery visitors and local councillors have complained that the creation, by Granular Synthesis of Vienna, is too frightening 


Art Gallery in Hull. 

Photograph: Steve Hill 
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ories bid 
o block 
eform of 
he Lords 


3y Fran Abrams 

Priihcal Conrspondent 


CONSERVATIVE peers 
threatened yesterday to dis- 
rupt the Government's legisla- 
tive programme in order to 
block House of Lords reform. 

Lord Richard, Lbe Leader of 
die House of Lords, will today 
announce the appointment of 
art mnd 600 life peers for an “in- 
•■crira" second chamber. Legis- 
lation expected in the autumn 
■«\ ill abolish the voting rights of 
i'.crcdiuuy peers. 

The Opposition has already 
promised to vote against the 
measures, but will probably be 
irtubfe to prevent them from go- 
; i:g through despite its built-in 
majority in the Upper House. 

The Government has al- 
ready threatened to invoke the 
".irliament Act, a little- used 
Jeviee, to stop such a move. 
However, Conservatives in the 
Lords can delay the rest of the 
legislative programme by 
r uuing down huge numbers of 
jmendments to Bills. 

Yesterday. Lord Cranborne, 
;(ie Conservative leader in the 
House of Lords, hinted that the 
party might resort to such raea- 
aires, "It certainly could happen, 
v'/liat would be extremely sensi- 
ble uf the Government is if, even 
a i this late stage, it managed to 
:ct its act together and realised 
: bii! what we want lo do is to pJay 
L-.. instructive part in reform." 

He colled for a forum to 
agree a way forward for reform 

the Upper House, which 
could include abolition of the 
aeredilary peerage. “That’s not 
. hai we are dving in the ditch 
•vcr. What we do want to do is 
• • » prevent an accretion of pow- 
.r to an already over-mighty 
‘’rime Minister," he said. 

it would be difficult to op- 
'"'•se the Bill setting out plans 


for reform because it had been 
included in Labour’s election 
mani festo, he said. Parliamen- 
tary convention prevented the 
upper chamber from opposing 
such a measure at second read- 
ing. But we do have a constitu- 
tional obligation... to improve 
and amend up to the point when 
amendments become wrecking 
amendments," be told BBCTs 
On The Record programme. 

In a separate interview yes- 
terday, the Conservative leader, 
William Hague, also attacked 
the Government's reform pro- 
posals. Mr Blair’s plans would 
render the House of Lords 
even less effective, he said. His 
party would not co-operate in 
p lanning the changes because 
the Government had no clear 
vision of how a post-reform 
Lords would function. 

"They have had an oppor- 
tunity to come forward with a 
different plan for what the sec- 
ond chamber should be like and 
we would have talked to them 
about that. They have failed to 
produce that plan, they don't 
know what they actually want to 
do to the House of Lords, so 
now they are falling back on 
their contingency plan, which is 
to say let's just get rid of the 
hereditary peers and leave it as 
a huge quango," he said. 

The two-stage plan for the 
House of Lords to be unveiled 
by Lord Ricbard would see 750 
hereditary peers losing the right 
they have had since the 14di cen- 
tury to sit in the House of Lords, 
although they would keep their 
titles and other privileges. 

A Labour Party spokesman 
said: “William Hague does not 
want the House of Lords to be 
reformed... It shows that the 
Tories are reverting to type, pre- 
ferring to stand up for the few, 
not the many." 

Leading article, page M 



ethics investigation 


Lord Archer will be the first party member to face Tory ethics committee 


A NEW ethics and integrity commit- 
tee set up by William Hagoe to mon- 
itor behaviour in the Conservative 
Party is to be tested with a complaint 
about Lord Archer of Weston-super- 
Mare, mites Fran Abrams. 

A senior Conservative has filed 
a formal complaint about the mil- 
lionaire novelist, who is campaign- 
ing to become the first elected 
mayor for London. 

Sir TirnolhyKlson. a former par- 
tiamenlazy private secretary to Sir 
Edward Heath during bis premier- 
ship and a previous incumbent of 
William Hague’s Richmond seat in 
North Yorkshire, has asked whether 
Lord Archer is a fit candidate. - 
In a letter to the party chairman. 
Lord Parkinson, be cited informa- 
tion contained in a biography by the 
BBC journalist Michael Crick. 

The bo ok, Stronger than Fiction, 
says Lord Archer was nearly bank- 
rupt when he resigned as an MP. It 
also hi ghlig hts hlS resignation as 
rice-chairman of his party after 
giving £2,000 to a prostitute he had 
never met, and refers to a Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry inves- 
tigation into his share dealings in 
Anglia Televisioa, where his wife was 
a non-executive director. 

It is the first time the committee 
has been asked to sit in judgement 
on a Consenadve Party member, and 
is certain to damage Jeffrey Archer’s 
campaign to win his party's mayoral 
nomination. 

William Hague was guarded in 
his comments when asked about Sir 
Timothy’s letter. 

The parly had machinery to deal 
with allegations, but it would be 
Photograph: Andrew Buurman wrong to pre-judge that procedure. 


he said in a television interview. ¥ J 
have set up a powerful coimtmie& 


an ethics and.integriiy committee./, 
because I’m determined, thatnev- 
er again wfll the name- of the Con- 
servative Party be blackened -by 
one candidate being guilty of some* 
gross misconduct,” he said. '■ 
“However that procedure has got 
to be used fairfy." ' 



Sir Timothy Kitson has loti(gedV 
complaint against Lord Archer ' 

The party's governing board 
would decide whether to refer any 
cases to the ethics and integrity com- 
mittee, he added. If h was fed. they 
were “substantiaTi the committee 
would examine them: -■ *:’■ 

Last night Lord Archer was out' 
of the country at a book fair in 
Madrid and could not be contact- 
ed for comment. - 
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Smith condemned over use of lottery cash 


By Fran Abrams 

CHRIS SMITH, the Secretary 
of State for Culture, will come 
under pressure this week as a 
committee of MPs publishes a 
critical report on his handling 
of the job. 

The Heritage Committee of 
the House of Commons will ex- 
press particular concern over 
the use of lottery -funds for ed- 
ucation and health projects. 
The money might hove had to 


be found by the Treasury if the 
lottery had -not paid for the 
schemes, it will suggest 

An inquiry by the committee 
into the running of the De- 
partment of Culture, Media 
and Sport also found fault with 
Mr Smith’s handling of a crisis 
at the Royal Opera House. A 
report into the aflair by Richard 
Eyre was expected in early 
-May, but has not yet appeared. 

There were also reports over 
the weekend that Downing 


Street had questioned Mr 
Smith's choice of Lord Puttnam 
as the new vice-ch airman of the 
BBC. It was suggested that 
John Birt, the corporation's di- 
rector general, might have 
reservations about the ap- 
pointment Mr Birt is known to 
be dose to the Minister without 
Portfolio, Peter Mandelsoft. 

Last night one committee 
member said there was concern 
that money from the lottery was 
being used to save on other bud- 


gets. Mr Smith had not reas- 
sured MPs when he appeared 
before the committee recently. 

“The Secretary of State has 
failed to impress us on a num- 
ber of occasions. This is not just 
based on a one-off interview," 
he said. Another member, the 
Conservative MP for Lichfield 
Michael FabricaoL said: “I 
would not like to be in Chris 
Smith's shoes." 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment of Media. Culture 



and Sport said he was not aware 
of the forthcoming report. An- 
other on broadcasting which was 
published last month was not 
particularly critical, he said. 

On the subject of Lord Put- 
tnam’s appointment, he said the 
decision had not yet been made. 

"There are some names un- 
der consideration and there 
has been lots of speculation 
about Lord Puttnam. but it is 
still being finalised," he said. 

Although there were ru- 


mours earlier in the year that ‘ - 
Mr Smith might lose hkjobjn ^ 
the expected July reshuffle, he T 
was thought to have strengftr'i 
ened bis position recently/ ^ L 
However,, a critical, report j 
from the Culture, Metfia and/) 
Sport Select Committee; 1 
chaired by the senior Labour^ 
backbencher Gerald.Kaufinan, - 
would be damaging- Mr Kauf- . 
man, a former minister, has a 
great deal of clout within the 
Parliamentary party. 
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Intro d uc i ng low-cost term 
assurance from Legal & GeneraL 

Wouldn't it make sense to pay for life 
assurance only when you really need it? 
When your children are growing up, for 
example. Now you can, with the 
Legal & Genera] Family Protection Plan. 
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Chemical waste: Minister reluctant to approve £1 m cost of clearing 300 toxic shells buried on land behind villagers gardens 

MoD blocks 
clean-up of 
mustard 
gas field 


By Fran Abrams 
and Clare Gamer 

MINISTERS have cancelled 
clearance of hundreds of acres 
of land contaminated by chem- 
ical weapons because they say 
the work would cost too much. 

Buried beneath 350 acres of 
poppy-strewn fields in East 
Gomeldon, Wiltshire, lie spent 
shells and mortars which may 
contain highl y icodc mustard and 
phosgene gases. 

The site was used during 
both World Whrs for artillery 
practice. About 300 of a totaJ of 
2,000 shells are believed to 
have chemical agents in them. 
Others may contain explosives. 

But despite the fears of vil- 
lagers whose gardens back on 
to the 110-acre cereal field and 
■240 acres of adjacent Wiltshire 
countryside, ministers are re- 
luctant to approve the £lm 
cost of clearing the area. The lo- 
cal MP. Robert Key, says the 
work was due to go ahead last 
year but emergency planners 
were told not to go ahead 



One of many shells turned 
up by Rex Bowhili 1 !® plough 


The Ministry of Defence is 
in talks with the Environment 
Agency about whether there is 
a danger that the toxins could 
leak into the water supply. The 
EA says it does not have any 
reason to suppose there will be 
leakage. 

John SpeQar, the Defence 
Minister, has said his depart- 
ment is not funded for clearance 
work of this sort. In a letter to 
Mr Key, he said such a large op- 
eration would cause a great deal 

of disturbance and the materi- 
al might be best left “safely 
buried”. 

A spokesman for the de- 
partment said no final decision 
had been made. 

The job would take a team 
of 100 Royal Engineers four 
months to complete. Emer- 


gency services would have to be 
on hand in case of accidents, 
and special measures would 
have to be taken to ensure the 
safety of the local residents. The 
materials are buried up to six 
metres deep and the soldiers 
would have to dig down to six 
feet to ensure the area was safe. 

Mr Key has written to resi- 
dents alerting them to the prob-. 
1cm. The materials, if dug up, 
could be extremely dangerous, 
even though many of the shells 
are spent. “1 find it astonishing 
that the minister has no doubt 
about this. We are not just 
talking about public safety. 
House prices are also being af- 
fected. It’s the only news at the 
moment in the area," Mr Key 
said. 

He quoted the Chief Fire 
Officer as saying: “I offer no 
comment on whether ihe field 
should or should not be cleared. 
That is a political decision to be 
made with the aid of profes- 
sional judgements and, clearly, 
the minis ter has decided to 
take a gamble that no ord- 
nance will ever be uncovered 
that will cause a threat to life.” 

Villagers are disgusted that 
expense is being used as an ex- 
cuse not to clear the field. One 
said: “It’s rumoured that the 
new laboratories at Porton ex- 
perimental establishment will 
cost £23m and they are budd- 
ing a £5m defence estate at Win- 
terbourne Gunner.” 

Wooden pegs which marked 
the potentially dangerous sites 
disappeared last week. John 
Childs, 70, a villager, said die 
nearest was just 15 metres from 
his garden fence. “They spent 
a lot of time there. We didn't 
know what they were doing. 
They said they were carrying out 
a geographical survey," be said. 

In September 1996, Rex 
Bowhili, the farmer who owns 
the field behind the villagers' 
gardens, received a letter from 
fire Defence Nuclear Biological 
and Chemical Centre at Win- 
terbourne Gunner, in Wilt- 
shire. It warned that there was 
“medium to heavy contamina- 
tion" beneath the surface of the 
field and that Mr Bowhili 
should stop ploughing the land. 

Mr Bowhili has always 
known there was ammunition 
beneath the surface of his field 
- because he keeps finding it. 
“This is the sort of stuff we have 
brought up.” he said, bolding 
an empty shell. “This one 
looked fairly innocuous so I kept 
it. I didn’t’ bother getting the 
bomb disposal out.” 
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The poppy field in East Gomeldon, Wiltshire, beneath which lie around 2,000 shells from both World Wars, many of which contain highly toxic mustard gas Photograph: Brian Harris 
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Gulf troops 
refused jabs 
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DEFENCE officials yesterday 
refused to rale out compulso- 
ry vaednation of British ser- 
vicemen. Nearly three-quarters 
of personnel sent to the Middle 
East- in February refused an- 
thrax jabs because of fears over 

Gulf Whr Syndrome. 

The Ministiy of Defence 
“strongly recommended” the in- 
jections to 3,500 pereo“ ne, ^‘ 
ployed to the Gulf amid 
growing tension over Saddam 
Hussein's weapons programs 
earlier this year. 

But despite also receiving 
personal letter from George 
Robertson, the S ^. t ^L >k 
State for Defence- who U* 
the vaccine in an a .^P 
calm fears about Lissde-effeets 

ttaUnitnd States 

CATHOLl^ 

■ „ 
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this whole area under review. 
We would not rule out com- 
pulsory vaccination in the fu- 
ture,” a spokesman said. 

A cocktail of anti-biological 
and chemical warfare vaccines' 

given to troops during the 1991 
Gulf War has been blamed for 
causing outbreaks of mystery 
illness among veterans. The 
anthrax vaccine - offered sep- 
arately to soldiers and sailors 
this time around - formed part 
of that cocktail. 

In an attempt to encourage 
take-up, Mr Robertson, the 
Armed Forces Minister. Dr 
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Guthrie all had the vaccinations. 

But yesterday the MoD ad- 
mitted that just 28 per cent of 

total service personnel foDowed 
suit, comprising 54 per cent ol 
land forces and 17 per cent of 
those at sea. A spokesman said 
the vaccines had been offered 
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ships and anti-nuclear, chemi- 
cal biological warfare 

“The vaccines were not com- 

pukoiybmtberecomrMntoi 

ST that they should betoken. 
They were intended tochscharge 

our duty of care, but rt was for 

SJcindMdiial to make that de- 
cision,” said the spokesman. . 
Leading article, pa®* M 
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Students 
work in 
sex clubs 
to fund 


courses 


By Jarrine Gibson 

Mecfa Correspondent 


A SOCIOLOGY professor has 
warned that university students 
are increasingly turning to work 
in the sex industry to supple- 
ment grants and combat finan- 
cial pressures. 

Professor Roger Matthews, 
of Middlesex University, who 
features in a Carlton Television 
documentary to be screened to- 
morrow, claims be has discov- 
ered extensive evidence that a 
fast-growing number of stu- 
dents now work in strip clubs, 
hostess bars and as prostitutes 
to support themselves. 

According to one student 
who has worked in hostess bars, 
40 per cent of the hostesses are 
students. She said that it is 
now so common that the cus- 
tomers' opening conversation- 
al gambit is often “so, what 
course are you on?" 

Professor Matthews says 
that, especially in London, stu- 
dents are drawn in through es- 
cort or club work and there is 
a “classic pattern” where their 
involvement in the sex trade es- 
calates. He suspects that escort 
agencies target students with ad- 
vertisements in local papers. 

“Those ads say you can earn 
£75 a night, no experience nec- 
essary. A student is going to 
look at that and think it sounds 
good, without being entirely 
clear .what is required for that 
£75," he said. 

Claire (not her real name), 
a 24-year old student at a uni- 
versity in Greater London, has 
a 2 :J degree in media studies 
and is currently studying for an 
MA in criminology. She was the 
first person in her angle-parent 



family to go to university and 
felt it was “a big thing" that she 
should finish her degree despite 
increasing financial pressure. Tb 
fund her studies and support 
herself, she began stripping 
and working in hostess bars. 

By Claire's third year at uni- 
versity, the Government had cut 
grants, offering loans as a re- 
placement. Despite taking up 
the loans and doing regular bar 
work, she was still £700 over- 
drawn. She says she started 
stripping because the hours en- 
abled her to keep up her stud- 
ies and she made more money 
in two nights than in a week 
working in a bar. 


She got a job at a Soho dub 
from an advertisement in a 
local paper. “I was making, on 
average, £500 a week stripping. 
Through that I managed to 
fund a trip around the world, 
and then my MA, which I 
wouldn’t have had the oppor- 
tunity to do otherwise." 

Claire became involved in 
prostitution when she began 
working at a hostess bar. “A lot 
of dubs are wary of girls wbo 
will do deals on the side with the 
customers, because they would 
lose their Uceuce. It’s different 
in hostess bars. There it's ac- 
cepted that most girls will go off 
with men at the end of the nighL 


“I knew some people who 
were already working in the 
hostess bar. The men proposi- 
tion you and then you might 
think that they’re OK and rel- 
atively safe; it depends bow 
much money they’re offering 
basically. Most of the girls won't 
go for less than £200!" 

Claire says that in her expe- 
rience around 40 per cent of the 
hostesses are students and most 
will end up working as prosti- 
tutes. 

“The men know that you’re 
there because of financial prob- 
lems, so if they offer you 
enough money you will agree. 
For a lot of women, it's the 


Elgin Marbles ‘scraped clean’ 


BRITISH Museum officials are 
to call in international experts 
to discuss damage caused to the 
Elgin Marbles. 

They acted yesterday fol- 
lowing daims in a book chart- 
ing the sculptures' history that 
museum staff had irreparably 
damaged them 60 years ago. 

William St Gair, a historian, 
daimed workers scrubbed the 
marbles with metal scrapers in 
an effort to make them white - 
an episode which, he claimed, 
was denied and covered up by 
museum trustees. 

But Andrew Hamilton, a 


museum spokesman, denied 
there had been a cover-up and 
said the museum released de- 
tails publicly in the late 1930s 
after becoming aware of “over- 
cleaning” by staff. 

Although some of the sur- 
faces were lost, the damage had 
been exaggerated, he added. 

“The marbles were over- 
deaned by museum staff using 
methods not approved of at the 
time and without the approval 
or knowledge of the curator." 

Mr Hamilton continued: “Mr 
St Clan calls for a public inquiry, 
but we feel how we’d like to deal 


with it is by inviting him to dis- 
cuss the issues with the museum 
and other outside scholars.” 

The marbles, which are 
around 2,43ft-years-old, were 
brought to Britain by Lord 
Elgin in 1801. 

Some people believe he 
looted them from the 
Parthenon, in Athens, later sell- 
ing them to the British Muse- 
um for £35,000 in 1816. 

Mr St Clair's claims could 
provoke a fresh diplomatic row 
with Greece, whose govern- 
ment has battled for decades to 
get the sculptures returned. 



New Savings Rates 
from Bristol & West. 
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ACCOUNT 

GBQ5S RATE 
OF INTEREST 
FA* 

(VARIABLE) 

GROSS* 

PA 

NET PA* 

120 DAY 

£100,000+ 

6.45% 

5.16% 

NOTICE ACCOUNT 

£50,000+ 

6.20% 

4.96% 

Interest paid annually. 

£25,000+ 

6.10% 

4.88% 


£10,000+ 

6.00% 

4.80% 


£5,000+ 

5.85% 

4.68% 


£2,500+ 

5.65% 

4.52% 


£1,000+ 

5.65% 

4.52% 

120 DAY NOTICE 

£100,000+ 

6.27% 


ACCOUNT 

£50,000+ 

6.03% 


interest paid monthly 

£25,000+ 

5.96% 

4.75% 


£10.000+ 

5.84% . 

4.67% 


£5,000+ 

5.70% 

4.56% 


£2,500+ 

5.51% 

441% 


£1,000+ 

5.51% 

4.41% 

TESSA PLUS 

£3,000+ 

7.15% 



£500+ 

5.55% 



£1+ 

1.50% 


TESSA TWO 

£9,000+ 

7.25% 


(FOLLOW UP) (Issues 1 & 2). 

£5,000+ 

7.15% 



£3,000+ 

7.15% 



£500+ 

5.15% 


BONUS TESSA 

£3,000+ 

6.00% 


(No longer available}. 

£500+ 

4.40% 


PREMIER TESSA 

£9.000+ 

7.25% 


(FOLLOW UP) (Issues 1 & 2} 

£5,000+ 

7.15% 


(No longer available). 

£3,000+ 

7.15% 


All Balanced Guaranteed 

£500+ 

5.15% 


Equity TESSAs receive 

£1+ 

1.00% 


7.15% on 2nd year 




investments. 




TESSA PLUS DEPOSIT 

£3,000+ 

7.15% 


(No longer available). 

£500+ 

5.55% 



£1+ 

1.50% 
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RADO 

SWISS WATCHES 



As official Timekeepers of the ATP World Tour, the Grand Sbm 
in Australia and France and official watch of the Davis Cup, 
Swiss watchmakers Rado are the dominant name in the time of 
world tennis tournaments. 


ft is because of this strong association that Rado are able to 
offer a Wimbledon package that will see one lucky Independent 
reader win not only an amazing Rado Dfamaster ‘Diver' 
(R.RJ» 0.150) but also a pair of tickets to see the men’s singles 
Quarter Finals on Wednesday 1st July 1998. 
one lucky runner-up will get a pair of tickets for the outside 
courts for Wednesday 1st July 1998 wfth lull hospitality. 


All you have to do oo enter this competition is dial the number 
below, answer die following question on the line and leave your 
name, full address and contact number: 


Q. Who was the winner of last years Men’s 
Singles final at Wimbledon? 


br ihe event of the men s Quarter Finals being reschcduakd die 
octets are vaHd for the dan of Wednesday lit July only. 

0930 526158 
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only way to get through their 
courses.” 

The situation for students is 
set to get harder from Septem- 
ber when the Government 
maintenance grant will be 
scrapped. Most students win 
also face a maximum of £1,000 
a year in tuition fees. 

Financial hardship is shared 
by graduates who struggle to pay 
off overdrafts and loans. Sarah- 
Jo Healy graduated from 
Leicester’s De Montfort uni- 
versity with a degree in theatre 
studies last June and with a 
£1,000 overdraft and £3,500 in 
student loans from her course. 
She had worked as a glamour 


A pinch of fluoride 
in Scottish salt 


FLUORIDE could be added to 
salt in Scotland in a bid to im- 
prove the state of people’s 
teeth, it emerged yesterday. 

A pilot project in Scotland 
is being drawn up to study the 
effect of adding low levels of flu- 
oride to salt in what is hoped 
would be a cheap and effective 
way of tackling a major public 
health problem. 

On average, children in the 
UK have 2JS decayed teeth by 
the age of 15: in Scotland the fig- 
ure is 42 teeth. Around 10 per 
cent of households in Britain - 
5.5 million people - have fluo- 
ridated water supplies al the mo- 
ment to help combat decay. 

But in Scotland no supplies 
are fluoridated and officials es- 
timate 40 per cent of the pop- 
ulation would be left out of any 
programme to add it to the wa- 
ter because many of the small 
water companies there would 
not find it cost-effective to add 
the chemical. 


Health officials are turning 
to sail, which has been fluori- 
dated on some parts of the Con- 
tinent for 40years, as a possible 
alternative. 

However, they are worried 
the move could encourage Scots 
to eat more salt leading to 
problems of increased blood 
pressure and cardiovascular 
disease in a country which al- 
ready has one of the worst diet 
records in Europe. 

Officials are asking the 
World Health Organisation to 
cany out a pilot study to see 
whether adding fluoride, which 
strengthens tooth enamel and 
guards against plaque, would 
lead to raised salt intakes. 

In San dwell. West Midlands, 
where fluoride was added to wa- 
ter in 1988, tooth decay in five- 
year-olds has fallen by half. 
The introduction of fluoride 
toothpaste in the early 1970s has 
also had a huge impact on the 
number of childhood cavities. 
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NEW INTEREST RATE 


With effect from 
4th June 1998 
our Base Rate has been 
increased by 0.25% 
to 7.5% p.a. 
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Sarah-jo Healy, who left izwersrty with a degree and thousands of pounds In debt, now works as a table dancer to pay off the debts Photograph: Steve Forrest 


model through the final year of 
her course, before that she 
worked in Safeway. 

She moved to London 
where she can earn between 
£200 and £500 a nigfai as a table 
dancer and try and pay off her 
debts. 

She feels the demands on 
students now are disgusting: 
“It's becoming QitisL If it was 
me going into university now 1 
wouldn’t have been able to do 
it because the prospect of that 
much debt would have put me 
off, r she said. 

“I don’t see why some very i 
bright people, who can’t afford , 
to go, should miss our.” 


HOSPITALS are to be forced 
to publish controversial -new 
league tables showing the death 
rates of their patients. 

The move comes in the wake 
of the scandal at Bristol Royal . 
Infirmary, where 29 children 
died after heart operations. . 

From October, when the 
tables are introduced, there 
win be an «rwinal chart of the 
numbers of deaths at hospitals 
treating patients for serious 
diseases including Cancer and 
heart problems. 

Frank Dobson* the Secretary 
of State for Health, hopes the 
move will enable “meaningful 
comparisons” of death rates 
by hospitals to be made. 

Mr Dobson also sees it as a 
“powerful weapon to raise stan- 
dards in the NHS”. 

A Downing Street source 
said it was also expected to “re- 
vive quality controls” and to act 
as an “early warning” of prob- 
lems. The tables will focus on 
deaths foDowingsuigeiy, but in- 
dude details such as the ages of 
the patients and the difficulties 
surrounding their cases. 

The Government is also to 
set op an independent com- 
mission for health improve- 
ment which will involve every 
NHS trust being visited every 
three or four years. It will have 
special powers to invest where 
problems arise and be advised 
by a range of people, including 
patients themselves. 

Mr Dobson said: “Patients* 
wherever they live, have a right 
to expect the best possible care 
and treatment in the NHS. In. 
the vast majority of cases they 
get it However, the appalling 
tragedy of Bristol cannot be 
allowed to happen again. 

“These tables wfll allow us to 
identify official problems at an 
early stage and to act if neces- 
sary. Standards matter to doc- 
tors, they matter to the 


Government, most of all thjfy 
matter to patients. ; - V _ 

“These, tables wEB/ help ■ 
provide the quality assurance . 
. patients warn.” . 

Stephen Thornton, chief ex- 
ecutive of the NHS Confeder- 
ation, which repres ents 
health authorities, and TSftfei 
trusts; yesterday gave a guard- 
ed welcome to the Govern-" 
meat's plans to oblige hospitals 
to publish league tables show- 
ing death rates,' ' 

Mr Thornton supported the: 

Government's* initiative, says . 

ing it was “best to be straight- 
forward and open so that the: , 
public know where they stantf 1 . • 

But he cautiotted that the ta- 
bles would have to be weight- 
ed to take account of the age of 
patients being treated, their 
condition on arrival at hospital. ’ 
and a variety of other factors. 

Mr Thornton said: “We 
mist be careful to compare life - 
with like and to avoid defensive 
medicine where clinicians 
refuse to cany out some types ; 
of surgery." 

Christine Hancock, general 
secretary of the Royal College 
of Nursing, welcomed the ini- 
tiative to publish league tables., 
on death rates as a positive ~ 
move giving patients more 
information. 

But she stressed that amore 
personal approach was required . 
if patients were to understand 
felly the inqrficatibm ofplan^ 
surgery. 

“It’s good forpeople tb have 
information so they can un- 
derstand fully. the potential 
risks, seriousness and benefits 
of an operation " she said. 

“Bat more important than, 
overall hospital figures is the 
time and opportunity for an 
individual patient' to under- 
stand the benefits and risks 
involved with their particular . 
operation with their doctor.” 


DAILY POEM 


Hope 


By Edith Sodergran (translated by Herbert Lomas) 


/ want to let go 

so I don if give a damn about fine writing, 

I’m rolling my sleeves up. 

The dough 's rising ... 

Oh what a shame 
I can V bake cathedrals ... 
that sublimity of style 
I’ve always yearned for ... 

Child of our time - 

haven't you found the right shell for your soul? 


Before I die I shall 
bake a cathedral 


Our poems until Wednesday come from the latest hatch of Po- 
ems on the Underground. The 15 poems by leading modem 
European poets, which will appear in London Tube carriages 
throughout June and July, mark the British presidency of the 
European Union. 
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We’ve increased our business 
Postal Account rates with 
effect from 5th June 1998. 
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Pilots’ strike casts cloud over future of French national airline 


3* John Lichfield 

in Paris 

Air France pflots’ strike 
enters, its second week today. 
humiUarmg the French gov- 
ernment m the first week of the 
World Cup and threatening the 
long-term future of the st«e- 
owned airline itself. 

Despite a personal inter- 
vention by the Prime Minister, 
Lionel Jospin, unions and man- 


agement failed to return to the 
negotiating table yesterday, af- 
ter breaking off talks on Satur- 
day morning. Instead, unions 
representing other Air France 
employees demanded a round- 
table discussion with manage- 
ment in which some aHaAM the 
selfishness and “blackmail" of 
the pilots and others threatened 
to make matching demands. 

The issue is no longer 
whether the strike will disrupt 


long-distance travel to the 
World Cup. which begins on 
Wednesday. It already has. 
Thousands of fans have already 
switched to other airlines or oth- 
er European destinations. The 
one in four Air France internal 
and long-distance flights which 
was operating yesterday was tak- 
ing off less than half-full. Even 
if the strike were to be settled 
today - still a possibility - Air 
France would need two dear 


days to return flights to normal. 

Once the World Cup begins, 
the degree of disruption is like- 
ly to be slighL Air France - the 
official airline of the competi- 
tion - has pledged to maintain 
at all costs its special flights with- 
in France for the 52 national 
squads, and fans travelling be- 
tween the 10 host towns should 
be able to switch to other in- 
ternal airlines or the railways. 
A strike by a minority of uain 


drivers is threatened on 
Wednesday hut this is not ex- 
pected to cause more than a few 
cancellations. 

More serious perhaps is a 
continuing series of wildcat ac- 
tions by airport ground staff, 
which has forced passengers fly- 
ing with other airlines to carry 
their own luggage to and from 
their aircraft in the last few days. 
{The only consolation ai 
Charles de Gaulle Airport, 


north of Paris, was that the car- 
parks were free: the attendants 
were also on strike). 

France had hoped to present 
to the world in the next five 
weeks a picture of a modem, ef- 
ficient. welcoming country. But 
thanks to ihc pilots’ strike, and 
the other niggling disputes, this 
effort has crashed on take-off. 

In his first intervention in the 
dispute on Saturday, Mr Jospin 
made it clear that his real con- 


cern was no longer the World 
Cup but the survival of Air 
France itself 

Union leaders representing 
other airline employees made 
the same point but they also 
warned that any further con- 
cessions to the pilots would 
bring a flood of “me too” de- 
mands which could ground the 
state-owned airline indefinitely. 

The pilots had been asked tn 
lake a 13 per cent pay cut to 


IN BRIEF 

Guinea quells 
troop revolt 

GUINEA BrSSAU’S gov- 
ernment claimed yesterday to 
have pm down a military 
revolt by dissident soldiers, 
but diplomats said the situa- 
tion in the tiny WestAfncan 
state was stffl confused. 

The defence minister. 
Samba Lamine Mane said 
government troops were in 
control of the country after 
rebels attacked the military 
high command and other 
strategic points. But Lisbon’s 
ambassador in the capital 
Bissau. Francisco Henriques 
da Silva, said, the situation 
was still unclear, with some 
pockets of resistance. 

— Reuters, Lisbon 

Mob ‘justice’ 

TWO teenagers were beaten 
to death by a 5,000-strong 
crowd which accused them of 
raping a six-year-old girl in 
the village of Ghadadna, 65 
miles north-east of Cairo. 

— A/? Caro 

Painful tunes 

THE New Israeli Opera has 
decided against performing 
works by Richard W&gner - 
whose operas blared over 
loudspeakers in Nazi death 
camps - because the compa- 
ny believes Israelis are still 
too divided over the issue. 

— AP Jerusalem 

Prada stake 

THE Italian luxury goods 
and fashion group Prada has 
amassed a 5per cent stake in 
the rival fashion group Guc- 
ci to become oik of its biggest 
shareholders. 

— Reuters, Milan 

Bridge of size 

SOME 275,000 people, most- 
ly Danes, took partin the un- 
official inauguration at the 
weekend of Europe’s longest 
suspension bridge over part 
of the Great Belt waterway 
between western and eastern 
Denmark. On 14 June, 
Queen Margrethe will in- 
augurate the 1 1-mile long 
bridge link connecting the is- 
lands of Zealand and Funen. 
— Reuters, Copenhagen 



An ethnic Albanian man helping his son drink from a bottle of water shortly after arriving in Albania, having escaped the fighting in Serbia’s Kosovo province Photograph: Yannis Beh raids 

Kosovo rebels in call-to-arms 


By Ismet Hajdari 

in Pristina 


KOSOVO’S rebel army ap- 
pealed yesterday for more eth- 
nic Albanians to join up and 
“fight for freedom” from the 
Serbian forces waging a fierce 
offensive. . 

The call published in the Al- 
banian-language daily Koha Di- 
tore. showed that the wfl] of the 
Kosovo liberation Anny has 
not been broken by the Serbs’ 
latest campaign, which report- 
edly continued with more 
shelling in Kosovo. 

The Serbs’ latest offensive in 
the west of the secessionist 
province has left at least 50 peo- 
ple dead and 200 missing, ac- 


cording to ethnic Albanian of- 
ficials, in addition to sending 
thousands fleeing from ruined 
villages. 

But it is not clear how much 
of a setback the actions have 
dealt the KLA, a guerrilla group 
which claims to control some 40 
percent of the province of 
Kosova and which enjoys grow- 
ing popularity. 

“Come to strengthen our 
troops against the enemy aitilleiy 
and enemy infantry," the KLA 
statement said. It appealed “for 
the last time” to ethnic Alban- 
ian political organisations to 
give up their policy of a peace- 
ful struggle for independence 
and join the KLA. 

Albanian TV said the Serbs 


shelled at least two villages in 
Kosovo yesterday. It also said 

erhnic Alhanian militan ts- pne- 
smnabfy the KLA- blew up the 
police headquarters in Ratkoc, 
and amid fierce fighting be- 
tween the two sides. • 

Federal authorities in Yu- 
goslavia. which now consists of 
just Serbia and Montenegro, es- 
corted more than 40 diplomats 
for a look at the besieged region 
yesterday. But journalists were 
excluded from the tour except 
for those from Yugoslav state- 
controlled media. 

Kosovo's ethnic Albanians 
comprise 90 percent of the 2-2 
million inhabitants, and most 
demand to secede from Serbia 
and Yugoslavia- Western pow- 


ers are against any change of 
borders but want the Serbs to 
cease their offensive and give 
Kosovo the autonomy taken 
away by Serbia in 1989 as a way 
to suppress tbe independence 
movement. 

The offensive that began in 
late May has stirred increasing 
international concern and fears 
of igniting a wider war in (he 
Balkans. The United States is 
expected to reimpose sanctions 
against Serbia after a While 
House meeting today. 

Tony Blair spoke on the tele- 
phone yesterday to President 
Clinton and the Russian Presi- 
dent, Boris Yeltsin, about the cri- 
sis in Kosovo. The Prime 
Minister and Mr Clinton agreed 


on the need to send a “strong 
message” to Yugoslav Presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic that 
“the activities of the Yugoslav 
forces [in Kosovo] were totally 
unacceptable." according to Mr 
Blair's spokesman. Mr Blair 
and Mr Clinton agreed that 
they “‘must work together at the 

United Nations and elsewhere, 
to make sure that Mr Milosevic 
is in no doubt we’re taking on 
the issue.” the spokesman said. 

Britain and the United 
States are expected to seek a 
UN Security Council resolution 
authorising force against Yu- 
goslavia for its attacks on eth- 
nic Albanians in Kosovo. 

In a separate telephone call 
to Boris Yeltsin. Mr Blair urged 


the Russian President to use his 
influence to help persuade Bel- 
grade to stop the “barbarism” 
against civilians in Kosovo. 

Mr Yeltsin “undertook (o 
do so,” the the Prime Minister’s 
spokesman said. He added that 
Mr Blair “we would be looking 
for Russian support” in the UN. 

The exodus of more than 

10.000 Albanians into Albania 
last week, and another 7,000- 

10.000 into Montenegro, also 
has stirred worry in the West 

Refugees from Kosovo in 
Montenegro yesterday said they 
walked for three days before 
reaching safety. Most are 
women, children and elderly 
men. some of whom said they 
were beaten by Yugoslav troops. I 


help the airline finance invest- 
ment in new aircraft and to cut 
permanent costs before a par- 
tial privatisation planned this 
autumn. 

A series of copycat disputes 
with ground staff and flight at- 
tendants could wreck the par- 
tial sell-off and leave tile airline 
incapable of meeting the more 
open competition between Eu- 
ropean airlines forced by the 
European Union last year. 


Swiss 
vote for 
genetic 
research 

By Rupert Cornwell 


SWITZERLAND’S mighty 
pharmaceutical industry was 
breathing more easily’ last night 
after Swiss voters' overwhelm- 
ingly rejected a proposal to 
ban the patenting and produc- 
tion of genetically altered plants 
and animals. 

After a highly-charged cam- 
paign. it seemed that not one of 
the country's cantons would 
approve the referendum pro- 
posal, “the initiative for the pro- 
tection of life and the 
environment against genetic 
manipulation”. For a referen- 
dum to pass in Switzerland, it 
must be approved by both a ma- 
jority of voters and a majority 
of the 26 cantons. 

Television exit polls pre- 
dicted a two-to-one majority 
against the idea, even in the 
larger German-speaking part of 
the country deemed more sen- 
sitive to environmental issues. 
In francophone Switzerland, 
the referendum was never like- 
ly to pass, with one canton, 
Neucbaicl, opposing it by a 78 
per cent margin. 

Tbe issue has aroused high 
passions, pitting a core Swiss 
economic interest against the 
environmentalist and funda- 
mentalist lobbies, who argue 
that the manipulation of genes 
for commercial purposes risks 
letting dangerous organisms 
into the food chain, and could 
lead to unethical treatment of 
animals used in the research. 

But opponents said a ’yes' 
vote would be akin to Switzer- 
land shooting itself in the foot, 
given the colossal economic 
importance of pharmaceutical 
companies such as Roche aDd 
Novartis (formerly CIBA-Geigy 
and Sandoz). 

Unsurprisingly Basle, where 
the industry is based, voted 67 
percent against in the referen- 
dum-even though it is German- 
speaking. Before the vote, both 
the industry and the Bern gov- 
ernment warned that a “yes' vote 
would force much current re- 
search abroad, and with it many 
highly-paid jobs. 


Summit exposes depth of 
the Arab world’s disunity 


By Robert fish 

■ in Beirut 


nk PLk 



IN THEORY, everything was 

- going the Arabs’ way. Pakistan 

had produced the fi* 51 “Isl 3 ™ - 
ic bomb” - which was certain- 
ly Iran’s description of the 
nuclear tests near its border - 
and even Washington was ex- 
pressing impatience with Is- 
rael’s right-wing government 

But then the Arabs decided to 
hold yet another summit - and 
promptly proved that they are 
■as divided as ever. 

Arab unity is, of course, a 
long-extinct beast that last 
breathed, ironically, under the 
• Ottoman empire. But Israel 

continued settlement expansion 

.ndrefosal to accept Ame^ 

SSK-’ESS 

sssaxsgB 

the chauce to one 

voice. And they blew it. 

rt* it was Jordan and Syr- 
ia that disagreed. The Jo - 

ora peace treaty 

breaking relations with the ^f 

ssasrsS 

SSSsfei 

menK^th the Palestinians is 

SSsKS* 


But tbe Syrians didn’t want 
a summit. Without real prepa- 
rations, the Syrian news agency 
Sana announced, an Arab sum- 
mit would “turn into a media 

circus”; there were already a se- 
ries of Arab resolutions blam- 
ing Israel for failing to abide by 
the terms of tbe “peace 
process” which, Sana added, 
would have changed American 
and European policies if they 
bad been applied- After the 
original 1991 Madrid summit. 



P^sident Chirac Withdrawal 
call angered the israefis 

based on Israeli withdrawal 
from occupied Arab land, there 
had been “neither peace nor 

even the semblance of peace, 
the Syrians said. 

Arabstaies would Me 
to reimpose the boycott of all 
companies doing business with 
Israel but those other nations 
which have opened relations 


with Israel - Oman, Qatar and 
Morocco- do not want to destroy 
them, even though they have 
frozen contact since Benjamin 
Netanyahu was elected prime 
minister in 1996. As for Yasser 
Arafat, he has now conceded so 
much to the Israelis that he is. in 
the eyes of many Arab states, 
bopelessty trapped -at risk of los- 
ing his tiny gains if he breaks his 
own relations with the Israelis, 
unable to gain further conces- 
sions if he keeps to his side of the 
“peace process”. 

At theEuroMed summit in 
Palermo last week, the Arabs 
did manage to persuade the Eu- 
ropeans that progress in their 
own partnership depended on 
the progress of the Israefi-Arab 
“peace”; Israel had tried to 
separate the explosive crisis in 
the Middle East from other as- 
pects of European-Mediter- 
ranean co-operation. 

All the same, it must have 
come as a relief to tbe Arabs 
when they heard that theUnit- 
ed States wanted them to post- 
pone their summit until 
. Washington had decided 
whether any farther pressure 
could be put on Israel to abide 
by the withdrawal agreements. 

Washington’s “leverage” 
over Israel, however, is about as 
mythical as Arab unity, and Mr 
Netanyahu is as blithe as ever 
in dismissing his critics. Israel’s 
latest rebuff was directed at 


President Jacques Chirac who 
declared in Beirut a week ago 
that Israel must abide by the 
terms of UN Security Council 
resolution 425 and withdraw its 
troops from southern Lebanon 
unconditionally. 

An Israeli spokesman 
claimed last week that Mr 
Chirac's “interpretation” of 425 
was at odds with that of the rest 
of the world, a statement that 
mystified the Arabs as much as 
it did the French. Israel wants 
to set conditions prior to its 
withdrawal from Lebanon, in- 
cluding the disarming of its 
HizboUah guerrilla enemies. 
But resolution 425, as Mr 
Chirac correctly pointed out, 
does not permit any conditions 
to be laid down. 

A day after Israel expressed 
its anger with Mr Chirac, an odd 
incident occurred in southern 
Lebanon when the French del- 
egate to the five-power cease- 
fire committee - which meets 
regularly at the UN’s head- 
quarters on the frontier - was 
met by gunfire from a member 
Of Israel's proxy South Lebanon 
Amy militia. The gunman fired 
into the air with a sub-machine 
gu n as the Frenchmen and his 
UN escort passed a checkpoint 
on the coast road south of Tyre. 
No one was hurt, although the 
French noted that it was the 
second incident of its kind in lea 
than a month. 


Potency pill has Middle Eastern 
men dreaming of 1 ,001 nights 


By Robert Hsk 


IN Saudi Arabia, it’s sefling on 
tbe black market for £50 a pilL 
In Egypt, it’s banned, but costs 
£25 a pill under tbe counter. In 
Lebanon, no man would even 
dream of suggesting he need- 
ed it - which is just as weU be- 
cause the government refuses 
to impart the drug until it has 
conducted tests. Bat Viagra has 
arrived in tbe Middle East 

In the Arab world, male po- 
tency is not a subject you dis- 
cuss over tbe dinner table - or 
anywhere else -because many 
men appear to be obsessed with 
the subject Tbe production of 
children is regarded as proof 
of manhood. 

A married man without 
children is constantly and pab- 
ticty asked -to the point of ha- 
rassment - why he has no 
offspring. So is it any surprise 
that dreams of mate virility are 
now running amok in the re- 
gion? ’ 

Egyptian chemists claim 
privately that they have been 
overwhelmed with requests for 
Viagra; which is one reason 
why the Cairo police and 
health ministry officials have 
been rajdmg pharmacies in tbe 
capital to hunt for the black 
market drugs. 

Aerating to Gamfla Mous- 
sa, Egypt's deputy health min- 



But has he got his Viagra? The Western image of Arabian 
romance, exemplified by Rudolf Valentino in The Sheikh 


ister, die Pfizer company has 
applied for permission to sell 
the pills in Egypt “But the 
drag is illegal and we want to 
test and try it before we allow 
it in our market” 

Already, three Egyptians 
have been taken ill after using 
Viagra, which tbe health min- 
istry at first claimed tbe coun- 
try’s highly productive male 
population did not need. 

A spokesman said tbe gov- 
ernment “had taken account of 
the fact that (he nature of the 
Egyptian man was different to 


that of an American 1 *. None tbe 
less 60 married men have vol- 
untarily agreed to take Viagra, 

a step which was greeted by two 

of Egypt’s best-known hu- 
morists, Ahmed Ragab and 
Mustafa Hussein in the daily 
AI-Ak/ibor.'mth a plea for gov- 
ernment subsidised contra- 
ceptives to offset the effects of 
the magical blue pill. 

In the United Arab Emi- 
rates, Sheikh Mahmoud Khal- 
ifa, an official in the 
department of Islamic affairs, 
has announced that a married 


man may be permitted to use 
the drug with his wife but it 
would be banned for unmar- 
ried men, as it “provokes vice”. 

But Dubai pharmacies are 
being inundated with tele- 
phone calls for tbe drag; one 
man in his seventies offered 
£94 fora single Viagra pi IL 
In Saudi Arabia, a single 
pill is setting for £33 under the 
counter in Jeddah, but £80 in 
Riyadh. What that says about 
the virility of Jeddah men re- 
mains to be seen. 

In Yemen, there is talk of 
Viagra replacing the lethargic 
effects of qat, the nationally fa- 
mous drag without which no 
holiday is complete (its prin- 
cipal effect on the user is to 
make him fall asleep - the very 
opposite of Viagra's purpose). 

Wotnov too, have been tele- 
phoning chemists in the Arab 
world, demanding to know if 
they have stocks of the pilL 
In Lebanon, there hasn't 
been a male potency drag 
around since the dvfii war - 
when armed men wonld regu- 
larly shoot at migrating storks. 
Bated down, it was daimed, the 
beaks could be consumed, 
transforming tbe gunman's sex 
life. If Viagra realty hits town, 
there are likely to be a lot more 
storks flying over the Middle 
East. 

kalians playing away, page 10 
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Eritreans 

in fear 
of more 
air strikes 


By Karin Davies 

in Asmara 


ERITREANS were bracing 
themselves yesterday for more 
bombardments by Ethiopian 
warplanes after a deadline 
passed for hundreds of for- 
eigners to flee to safety. Hectic 
diplomatic efforts were under 
way to prevent the border con- 
flict from exploding into a full- 
scale war. 

Eritreans scanned doudle® 
blue skies and listened for the 
high-pitched whoosh of the 
Ethiopian MiG-23 fighters that 
had bombed their capital's air- 
port on Friday and Saturday. 
None came. 

Skirmishes were reported, 
however, along the disputed 
border. Ethiopia said it had re- 
occupied its border town of Zala 
Anbessa, 65 miles south-west of 
Asmara , defeating in a day-long 
battle the Eritrean forces which 
captured the town last week. 

Eritrean government 
spokesman, Isaac Yared, said 


the Eritrean troops retreated 
voluntarily and unmolested 

back to their side of the border. 
“They decided it was time to 
go” he said. . . . 

President Isaias Afweria is 
hopeful that a summit of heads 
of state of the Organisation of 
African Unity today will yield 
new ideas for a negotiated set- 
tlement, his spokesman Ye- 
mane Gebremeskel, said. 

The US Assistant Secretary 
of Stale, Susan Rice, left an 
OAU foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing on Saturday in Oua- 
gadougu, Burkina Faso, 
apparently for Ethiopia and 
Eritrea. She is promoting a 
peace plan for the two feuding 
. countries that was drafted by the 
United States and Rwanda. 

‘‘The peace recommenda- 
tions by the United States and 

Rwanda constitute a reasonable 

basis for a peaceful resolution 

for the conflict,” she said on Sat- 
urday. The proposal includes a 
call to Eritrea to return to po- 
sitions held prior to 6 May, 



Family members and friends 

when current hostilities re- 
portedly broke out - in other 
words, to withdraw from what 
Ethiopia considers its territory. 

- Eritrea, wedged between 
northern Ethiopia and the Red 
Sea, however, claims it is right- 
fully in territory defined by 
boundaries drawn by Italy when 
it oocupied Eritrea in 1885. 

Mr Gebremeskel said Er- 
itrea broadly agreed with the 


outskirts of Asmara on Friday 
and Saturday, forcing embassies 
to step up their exit plans. 

American, Italian, German 

and British planes ferried more 

than a thousand - foreigners 

out of harm’s way over the 
weekend after Ethiopia agreed 
to temporarily halt the bomb- 
ing. 

Eritrean rebels were in- 
strumental in helping the 


four-point peace plan, but be 
said any accord must include 
more specifics, including how 
and when the border would be 
demarcated and by whom. 

“We need to work out the de- 
tails to achieve a Lasting solu- 
tion,” hesaid. ‘'This dispute has 
gone on for too long already.” 

African leaders including 
presidents Yoweri Museveni, 
Nelson Mandela of South 


Africa, Hassan Gouled Aptidon 
of Djibouti and Daniel arap Mai 
of Kenya called Mr Afweriri 
over the weekend to eocomage 
a negotiated settlement 

Eritrean civilians were hop- 
ing to avoid war. Ethiopia's 
army on (numbers Eritrea's 
40,000-strong force by about 
three to one. Eritrea’s tiny air 
force is no match for Ethiopia’s. 

Mokonnen, a 27-year-old 


telephone operator, said be 
was afraid, though optimistic 
that a peace pact be forged be- 
tween the one-time allies. 

“We are stSI free. Wfe are still 
brothers, only a few people are 
rining this thing . Our govern- 
ment wants peace, and we are 
struggling to solve it peaceful- 
ly "he said. 

Ethi opian jets bombed a 
mili tary-civilian airport on the 


Ethiopian People’s Reroht-i 
tiorrary Democratic Ftont over- 
throw the military regime of 
Mengistu Haile Mariam in 
July 1991, and Eritrea gained 

in de pendence from Ethiopia in . 

1993. 

But the two countries dis- 
piite more than a half-dozen ar- ■ 
eas along their common bonier, . 
which was drawn by Italy after 
it conquered Eritrea in 1885. 


Italy’s football widows 
prepared to play away 


If you want 
to cut out 

smoking . , help 
is at hand. 


WHEN Italian males settle 
down in front of their televisions 
to watch W3rid Cup games this 
week, they may not be feeling 
as confident as they look. Not, 
naturally, because they fear 
that Italy will be beaten: that 
would never occur to them. 

No, behind the Frascati-in- 
spired camar aderie a more sin- 
ister doubt will be lurking: will 
their loved ones be among the 
27 per cent of wives and giri- 
friends who told a survey for Noi 
Donne (We Women) magazin e 
that they would not hesitate to 
use those precious 90 minute 
breaks to betray their partners? 

If an impressive 48 per cent 
of women said they would be 
standing by their man and tele- 
vision set for the whole two 
weeks, one in three of these ad- 
mitted that she would only do 
so to avoid family tows and post- 
Mondiale recriminations. 

From the remaining 52 per 
cent came a distinct and col- 
lective sigh of relief: 15 per cent 
of them couldn’t wait for a 
night out on the empty, and 
blissfully male-free town; 10 
per cent planned to exploit 
their loved one’s inattention to 
escape to some isolated hide- 
away for two weeks; 5 per cent 
said they would catch up on 
missed films and plays, and 1 per 
cent said they would rather 
spend the World Cup period 
playing bar billiards than watch- 
ing 22 men sweating over a balL 

Then there are the 27 per 
cent who feel the coming weeks 
are a prime opportunity for 
kick-starting tired libidos with 
a World Cup fling: of these, 16 
per cent said they would not be 
averse to a little dalliance on the 


As World Cup fever 
grips men, their 
women have other 
ideas, writes Anne 
Hanley in Rome 

sidelines, while 11 per cent said 
that they would be going flat out 
to get the ball in the net. 

If this extreme reaction 
smacks of vendetta, you need 
look no further than the RAI 
state broadcasting company’s 
World Cup advertising cam- 
paign to understand why so 
many Italian women have a 
bone to pick with football 

fana ticism. 

In one advertisement, 
mugshots of a dearly disgrun- 
tled blonde appear next to the 
words, “profession: girlfriend. 
Behaviour hammer-action. 
Distinguishing features: never 
lets up. Typical remarks: 'Let's 
go out, let’s go out, let’s go out'.” 

Flashing beneath is the 
warning: “Avoid her". 

In another, a doting moth- 
er is described as “asphyxiating” 
and “highly dangerous” owing 
to her tendency to obstruct the 
flew of play with offers of food. 

The advertising agency Mc- 
Cann Erikson has defended the 
campaign, describing it as “dear- 
ly inmk:^ many Italians -and 
not only women - the irony is 
outweighed by the offensive 
stereotype. According to Vfera 
Slepqj, a psydKJtogtst “Those ads 
simply throw up a huge barrier 
between men and women. And 
they’re so aggressive.” 


If; as seems likely, the cam- 
paign swells the ranks of Italian 
women out for a good time over 
the World Cup period, it may ‘ 

also provide some help and in- „■ 

spiratkm for those would-be 
cuckolders who have been won- 
dering just where they arc 
going to find an available al- 
ternative when Italian males en 
masse have switched TV sets on 
and love lives off. 

In the third advertisement of 
the series, a recently-jilted 
boyfriend is pushed roughly 
aside by he best mate for whom ■ 
watching the match is infinite- 
ly more important than offer- 
ing comfort and succour. 

Even the most enterprise® 
women are unlikely to get 
everything they want. The ItaT . 
ian team captain, Paolo Maldi- 
ni, topped Noi Donne's list of 
most fancied footballers, with 
the Brazilian striker Ronaldo at 
number two. 

Italy and Brazil wifl no doubt 
ensure their stars' attention is 
not distracted from the French 
fields so, no matter how fancy 
their footwork, it is unlikely they 
wDl be able to capitalise on their 
popularity, or that Noi. Dame 
readers wffl be able to fulfil their 
fantasies. 

Stiff, women may reap sub- 
tle revenge simply by leaving a 
copy of the Noi Donne survey 
on the coffee table in the living’ 
room as they head for the front 
door. 

Crucial football may be, but 
Italian male pride should nev- 
er be underestimated The sug- 
gestion of a betrayal in the 
offing may revive a flagging pas- 
sion - at least when MaldinTs 
men are not on the pitch. " 



Student Account 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

As of 8th June 1998 the credit interest payable on the 
Barclays Student Account - Higher Education will be as follows: 


Races For quarterly interest on balances of £1 or more 

Gross Rate %* 

Net Rate 

0.30 

0.24 


: rates may vary. 

•GROSS RATE - nncrest is payable gross to nan-taxpayers subject in die required certification. 

1NET RATE -“Hre rate payable alter the deduction of lower tax rate (which may be reclaimed bv 

non-oxpayera). As iheTac Deduction Scheme for Interest (TDSI> may vary, d* 

fDustration only and has been rounded to two decimal places. ^ f 
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YOU CAN DO IT. NICORETTE CAN HELP, 





ASK YOUR PHARMACIST FOR THE NICORETTE INHALATOR. FOR INFORMATION FREEPHONE 0800 2 GIVE! UP (0800 2 44 83 87). 

IFYOITRE DETERMINED TO CUT OUT SMOKING ASK YOUR PHARMACIST FOR NICORETTE- ALWAYS READ THE LABEL. WWW. NJ.UUKfc.TTE. GO. UK. 
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-liberal NY 


puts prison hero 
on death row 


iy David Usbome 
\ New York 


fflREE YEARS after tbeRe- 
Dublican Governor of New 
< Vqik. George Pataki, honoured 
ui election pledge and rein- 
stated capital punishment in the 
Empire State, a former prison 
jjuard has been sentenced to 
, . jElath for the murder of three 
ijjpeople in a robbery that went 
wiung in an illegal Brooklyn soe- 
.ialclub. 

Darrell Harris, who was giv- 
en a hero's medal ml 987 by for- 
mer New York City Mayor Ed 
Koch, for saving a coQeague's 
life duringa prison riot, will be- 
come the first inmate on the 
state's death row since the 
death penalty's reintroductiou. 
Barring successful appeals, be 
will be executed by lethal in- 
jection. 

! While capital punishment 

been embraced by large sec- 
tions of a country that is fear- 
ful of crime, New York for 
ytars remained a bokl-out along 
wih other liberal New En g la nd 
sutes. Calls far hs reinstatement 
wee fiercely resisted by Mr 
Paolo's three-term predecessor, 
Denocrat Mario Cuomo. 

rhe last person executed in 


the state was Eddie Lee Mays, 
who died in the electric chair - 
“Old Sparky" - in 1963. Mays 
had k Sled a woman while rob- 
bing a bar. There are now 28 de- 
fendants in pending death 
penally cases across New York. 

The fate of Mr Harris, who 
is 39, was decided by the «amr 
jury that convicted him- last 
month. Deliberations lasted 22 
hours and were clearly con- 
tentious; at one point two jury 
members came to Mows and 
had to be restrained. When then- 
derision was announced in the 
State Supreme Court in Brook- 
lyn one jury member broke 
down in loud sobs. Mr Harris 
said nothing but slumped back 
in bis chair. 

Defence lawyers had con- 
tended that the prison riot in- 
cident, which took place in 
1986, had traumatised him and 
sent him into a downward spi- 
ral of drug taking and alco- 
holism. His rampage at the 
Club Happiness drinking chib 
in Brooklyn in the early mom- 
ingof 7 December 1996, was die 
result of despair and substance 
abase, they said. 

Mr Harris, who had been 
suspended from the prison ser- 
vice because of his drinking 


problems, shot to death Jerome 
Sims, 58, and Michael Harris, 
37 (no relation). After running 
out of bullets, he stabbed and 
killed Evelyn Davis, 32, who 
begged to be spared because she 
was the mother of “five babies”. 

“It is a tragedy for the peo- 
ple of the Slate of New York," 
defence lawyer Russell Neufdd 
said after the decision. “It’s a 
tragedy for all the families in- 
volved and not just the victim's 
families who somehow think this 
will ease the pain that they 
have.” 

Mr Pataki applauded the 
jury's derision saying it would 
send a message to other po- 
tential murderers. “They will 
face the risk of losing their own 
life if they take another," the 
Governor declared. Mario 
Cuomo, by contrast, expressed 
his distress. “I r ealise the death 
penalty is popular among a lot 
of people," Mr Cuozno said. 
“But remember that 90 per 
cent of the people once ap- 
proved of slavery.” 

But Moses Sims, the broth- 
er of Jerome, was dearly jubi- 
lant. Asked if he would like the 
chance to attend Harris's exe- 
cution, he said, “Yeah. Without 
a doubL I really could do that" 



Chariton Heston - pictured here In a scene from his film Alaska - says shooting is *a wholesome sport, an American tradition’ 

Heston the hunter has Bill Clinton in his sights 


THE National Rifle Associa- 
tion, one of America's most 
powerful lobbies, is sounding 
just a little nervous as it meets 
for its annual convention , 
writes Andrew Marshall in 
Wuhington. 

Charlton Heston, who is 
expected to become the group's 
new president, used a speech 


on Saturday to lay imo rhe Pres- 
ident. “Mr Clinton, sir," the 73- 
year-oki former actor said in his 
best oratorical style, “Ameri- 
cans didn't trust you with our 
health care systems and we 
didn’t trust you with gays in the 
military and we don’t trust you 
with our 21-year-old daughters. 
We sure ... don't trust you with 


our gum." But even Heston ac- 
knowledged that the group 
had come to be perceived as ex- 
treme. He said that if elected, 
be would try to take it back to 
the mainstream. Shooting was 
“a wholesome sport, an Amer- 
ican tradition, a rite of pas- 
sage.” 

With a solid bedrock of 


support among its 3 3 million- 
strong membership, the NRA 
has not had much to worry 
about before. But in the past 
few years, an uneasy chorus has 
arisen over shooting incidents. 

The school shootings in 
Arkansas and' Oregon have 
sparked fresh outrage at the 
consequences of the wide- 


spread availability of guns. 
Speaking in Massachusetts on 
Friday, Attorney General Janet 
Reno warned that if America 
does not learn to grow up 
about guns, then the ladings will 
continue. “We have got to let 
our young people know that 
there is a consequence to fir- 
ing a gun." she said 


Kim presses US for more open approach to North Korea 


O^HINGrON (AP) — 
Weks after India and Pak- 
ista triggered fears of a South 
Asn nuclear arms race, a ma- 
jor JS ally in Asia is coming to 
seefrestdenl Bill Qinton bring- 
infworries about a nation 
wise midear ambitions cre- 
ate a military crisis four years 


ago -North Korea. The South 
Korean President Kim Dae- 
jung is expected to caution Mr 
Clinton in talks tomorrow that 
avoiding another confrontation 
on the Korean Peninsula may 
depend on a new, more open 
American approach to the 
North Korean regime. 


Mr Kim took office in Feb- 
ruary as the first opposition fig- 
ure to win the presidency in half 
a century and faces an acute 
economic crisis at home. But be 
sees this as an opportune mo- 
ment for new paths to recon- 
ciliation with the North- a goal 
he has chased for decades. The 


meeting will be his first with Mr 
Clinton. 

The South Korean leader is 
expected to tell Mr Clinton 
that it is time to loosen punitive 
sanctions hampering Western 
trade with the communist North 
to encourage dialogue, expose 
the North to the benefits of free 


enterprise and move it towards 
a softening of its hostile attitude 
toward the South. He briefed 
the United Nations Secretary- 
General, Kofi Annan, on his 
ideas on Saturday. 

“It would be dearade for the 
United States to ease its eco- 
nomic sanctions on North 


Korea," Mr Kim said in an in- 
terview with the New York Times 
last week in Seoul. “I think this 
would be more effective in 
efforts to get North Korea to 
open up and liberalise." 

Clinton administration offi- 
cials have said little publidy 
about the suggestion. The White 


House press secretary. Mike 
McQiny, said Mr Gintoo lodes 
forward to tomorrow’smeetmg 
to consult and exchange views 
on promoting peace. 

Some prominent US think- 
tanks share Mr Kim's view. 
The Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, where Mr Kim was speak- 


ing yesterday, issued a report re- 
cently saying that the US gov- 
ernment needs to move more 
quickly to expand contacts with 
the North and offer more eco- 
nomic inducements. It recom- 
mended “modest adjustments" 
to, but not the Lifting of. US 
sanctions. 
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Does your 


Animal consciousness has been the subjed: of much ridicule, but some scientists now believe the process 


started 500 million years ago. By Jerome Bume 


IF YOU keep a cat or a dog there are times 
when you’d swear it was almost human- It s 
pleased to see you, complains when you gp, 
and if you notice it twitching and whining 
in its sleep you guess it’s dreaming. It may 
not talk or be a whizz at mathematics, but 
it sees grass as green and inhabits a non 
world of smells that you can't even begin 
to imagine. 

Until quite recently that sort of account 
of a pet's inner life - similar to our own 
in some ways but dimmer in others- would 
have been greeted with a knowing sneer 
in scientific circles. 

The whole idea that humans were con- 
scious, Jet alone animals, was a delusion 
and foolish folklore. Ten years ago a stan- 
dard psychology text book could declare: 
* Consciousness is a topic on which noth- 
ing interesting or worthwhile has been writ- 
ten." 

Now that’s all changing. In feet, claim- 
ing consciousness for your pels is modest. 
How about consciousness for a nematode 
worm or a primitive sort of sea urchin? 
That’s how early at least one scientist 
suggested consciousness evolved, at a re- 
cent conference on the scientific study of 
consciousness in Tucson, Arizona. 

Others suggested it might have first 
appeared with the first mammals. But even 
researchers who spent their day inserting 
needles into monkey’s brains to find what 
cells fire when they see or touch, are 
beginning to admit that animals could be 
conscious. 

“re fining consciousness is a real mine- 
field," says philosopher David Chalmers, 
of the University of California at Santa 
Cruz, who was one of the organisers of the 
conference, 

“At one level it's about having sensa- 
' tions, like the experience of seeing green 
or feeling hunger or pain. More sophisti- 
cated is the ability to be aware that you are 
experiencing something." 

For those who believe that animals do 
have consciousness, the big problem is to 
explain what it is for. After aU, we can now 
design robots that can leara to do very com- 
plicated things such as flying a jet plane 
without needing to be conscious. 

“The point is that we do actually see 
things both consciously and unconscious- 
ly" says Dr Michael Goodale, of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario in London, 
Canada. 

That sounds odd, but Goodale has dis- 
covered that even something as apparently 
simple as seeing a glass and picking it up 
involves two visual systems, one conscious 
and one unconscious. “If you want to think 





of us in terms of robots and computers, we 
have a system that islike the controller back 
at base who gets an overall picture and 
makes decisions, and then another system 
that does the actual moving automatical- 
ly.” 

Goodale uncovered his two systems by 
working with the sort of visual illusions that 
you sometimes see printed in newspapers 
- two circles that are actually the same size 
but because of the background one looks 
larger than the other. If you make a 
three-dimensional version of this, some- 
thing interesting happens. 

Ask people to judge which is the 


larger and they will be fooled, but ask them 
to reach out and pick up the discs one at 
a time and they wall set their fingers the 
same distance apart for both. 

“In evolutionary terms” says Goodale 
“it makes sense to have one automatic sys- 
tem that grasps, say. a branch correctly 
every time and another that links vision with 
memory and expectations. That conscious 
system gives you much more flexibility but 
also makes you prey to illusions.” 

So that gives us a good idea of the 
difference between conscious and uncon- 
scious seeing, and why a conscious one 
might be useful Farther evidence for the 



value of consciousness comes from Dr 
David Marks, of Middlesex University, 
London, who has been investigating the 
benefits of being able to create vivid 
mental pictures. 

“You can discover if someone experi- 
ences strong images simply by asking 
them" he says. “But we've found that the 
self-confessed good imagers actually look 
at things differently. If you track their eye 
movements they are much more consistent 
when they see something for the second 
time than people who say they only have 
vague or fuzzy mental images. Lots of 
studies have now shown people who use 
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be selected fm; 

• can't have evolvetL :j SO wheb might 
consciousness have first appeared? 

The most coniKWersiJd-mis^CT C®3£ 
from Stuart H&m m erofLofthe Universi- ; 
ty of Arizona. He has developed a' theory 
that links conscfooshess With quantum 
processes in- the brairL '' - !% ’ ^ " 

“If you calculate hdw mar^ brain cells 
you need to give you a conscious moment 
of around half a second, which & the rate 
'that animals seem to fmictkm^t, you get 
a figure of around 300 nciut448.' , Th4ft 
significant because the first lime that an-; 
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vivid imagery are not only better at re- 
membering detail, but are also more com- 
petent physically - top archers and 
basketball players are good visualise rs. 
What’s more, people who are clumsy and 
poorly coordinated are poor at visualis- 
ing too.” 

Marks believes that this link between 
visualising and action isn’t limited to 
humans. 

“Monkeys can put together elements of 
a scene, like a banana and a stick, in a 
novel way to solve a problem. Rats, 
migrating birds and bees all seem to be able 
to build internal maps of their world for 


many neurones appeared was abou 
500 million years ago. \~ 

“This was- the time of what’s known a 
the Cambrian explosion” continue 
Haxnmeroff. “Rrbiffians of years there ba 
been little change in the simple life forrr 
on the planet. Then suddenly there was a 
massive increase in the number and con 
plenty of series. Wfe don’t know why, bi 
one reason could be because they deve 
oped a primitive form of consciousness 
Even at this leveL Hammerc 
believes, a tiny flicker of consciousne 
would have been better than nothin 
“When things operate at a quantum lev 
you get more unpredictability and th 
could have given an advantage to one su 
or the other in predator/prey relationship 
The whole issue of consciousness is st 
too subjective for many researchers. B 
it’s a topic where the personal is hard 
avoid. Claimed one speaker: “Studi 
show there is a strong link betwe« 
whether a philosopher believes animals a 
conscious, and whether or not he keeps 
peL" 
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Q How did the Romans do multiplicaition - instead of 103 
times 22 would they have to manipulate CI1I x XXII? 

The answer is, with great difficulty. Instead of calculating 
with pencil and paper, they would have used an abacus to 
actually do the aUculations, and then written the answer in 
Roman numerals. Division would have been even harder - 
involving breaking the calculation into a number of operations 
like those we now use in long division. 

You might wonder why they didn't develop a positional 
number system like ours: the answer is probably because they 
didn’t have a symbol for 'zero’ (tty doing maths without it) which 
was introduced later, by the Arabs. 

Q Where does the word “photon" come from? 

The term comes from the Greek word phos or photos, 
meaning light But the word' photon wasn’t used until 1926. 
Before that a “particle" of light was called a light quantum. 

Q Why don’t lightning and thunder occur at exactly the 
same time? 

Actually, they do: thunder and lightning always occur 
together in a storm. But most people aren’t present at the point 
where the lightning hits. Instead, you usually witness the event 
some distance away. The light from the li ghtning travels much 
faster than the sound from the thunder, so the light reaches 
you almost instantaneously. But it takes about five seconds for 
sound to travel one mile. By counting the number of seconds 


between the lightning flash and the thunder, you can calcu- 
late how far away the storm is. 

Q What’s the ocean floor made of, and how thick is It? 

The crust beneath the ocean differs from the crust beneath 
the land in several ways: it is thinn er, denser, younger and made 
in different ways. Both have rocks mack up of the same 
minerals, just in slightly different proportions. The crust has 
silicon, alu m i n iu m , iron, magnesium, ratonim. frvfiiTrn and pnnre- 
sium oxides in it - just like any other rode. However, the 
oceanic crust is only about four miles thick. 

Q When you defrost something in a plastic container in 
a microwave, you often end up with a collapsed container 
-as if something had sucked the sides in. Why? 

As you defrost things, the water on the surface escapes into 
the air in the container. A lot of this water will escape as 
superheated steam from the container, through the tiniest pores 
in the seal of the lid. But because these containers are designed 
to keep food fresh by keeping out bacteria, no air can get back 
in to fill the space left by the departing water. This means the 
ah pressure inside the container is less than that outside, so 
the sides of the container cave inwards, 

Ybu con also visit (far Technoquest World Wide ftfab site at 
dtp. /wH-w^cienceneL org. uk Questions and answers provided 
by baence Lines’ Dial-A-Scientist on 0345 600444 


ni^MABOUT Does aluminium cause Alzheimer’s Disease? 


MANY people have heard “somewhere" 
that a principal cause of Alzheimer’s 
Disease is aluminium deposits in the 
brain, caused (so the logic they've “heard” 
goes) by eating meals made in aluminium 
saucepans. So is it true that non-stick pans 
are the way to avoid this progressive 
disease? 

Unsurprisingly, it’s not. The facts we do 
know about Alzheimer’s Disease, which 
affects so many people including the 
former US president Ronald Reagan, are 
surprisingly few. It affects both men and 
women, it's not contagious, it's not caused 
by stress, but most importantly it is noi part 
of “normal” aging- Alzheimer’s is not 
inevitable as you get older. 

The idea that aluminium might be 
involved in Alzheimer's emerged from 
studies in the 1960s, In which experi- 
menters injected rats with aluminium 
compounds: they found this led to more 
“neurofibrillary tangles" in the brain - a 
corollary of Alzheimer’s. 

From there the leap of Iogjc that “it must 
be caused by aluminium in our food" was 



umurumaieiy inevitable, even though it's 
not one that the scientists would have made: 
they would tell you that injecting rats 
doesn’t lellyoua Jot about normal humans. 

An idea about Alzheimer’s that is 
currently in the ascendant is that It is 
distantly related to disorders like 
Creutzfeldt-J akob Disease (CJD) reck- 
oned to be due to the accumulation ^mal- 
formed proteins made by the body 


Alzheimer's patients show similar build-ups 
of “beta-amyloid plaques”, which are 
deposits of the insoluble form of a protein ' 
made normally by the body. The plaques# 
appear to interfere with brain function. 

However, just as aluminium was . 
receding over the horizon, newer research - 
has come in suggesting that maybe it does 
nave a role to play after all. 

Several studies have reported that ; 
people who live in areas with low levels of ■ 
aluminium in the drinking water have less 
chance of developing Alzheimer's Disease; 
than those who live where levels of 
alummium in the drinking water are 
bjfiher. Cause and effect? Or just chance? 

Or was n actually not Alzheimer’s at all, 
as has been suggested by others? 
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Growing pains (at 32 ) 



DEBORAH 
ROSS 
TALKS TO 
JAMES BROWN 

^ie Cumberland Hotel, Marble Arch, 
London, 7pm 

Raines Brown — creator of 
I Loaded . but now editor of GQ 
%3 -is here to give a talk to the Jew- 
ish Young Business Group. Nice Jew- 
ish boys with s tuck-on name labels 
that say “Jonathan Bloom. Textiles" 
or “Daniel Gottlieb, Jewellery'*. 
James is spectacularly nervous. “Tve 
done a Jot of public speaking.*’ he 
says, “but only down the pub.” 

James is surprisingly dainty. 
Indeed, for someone who has figured 
so hugely in the whole Lad thing he 
is. in fact, almost feminine. Sweet 
little springy, dark curls. Quite a 
pretty face. Small feet. although he 
won’t tell roe what size. (“Cos that’s 
Vie most rubbish question I’ve ever 
been asked!" 1 ) 

And girlish hands that, tonight, 
shake. He’s offered a drink - “wine, 
James?” — but must decline. He gave 
up drinking, and doing drugs, on 31 
January, having finally decided “it 
wasn’t really very glamorous, going 
round being sick down yourself all 
the time”. 

Why is he here tonight? Because, 

be says, he was asked, which, yesOwas 
flatterin g. Plus the £20 ticket price 
goes to Jewish Care, a charity. “And 


it’s nice to do things for people, you 
know, and help them.” 

James Brown is, I think, really 
trying to grow up. Sometimes, it’s like 
you can almost bear this stretching 
and creaking sound as he tries to pull 
himself out of an adolescence that 
has probably lasted since he was 14 
until now. (He’s 32.) Often, he fails. 

“Dtyou shag her, then?” is his 
favourite query to mates. He may, 
even, be insufficiently equipped to 
succeed Maturity isn’t something he 
ever saw coming. “I gotta tell you, 
I never thought Td be here at this 
age. I always thought live fast, die 
young, leave a good-iooldng obitu- 
ary. 1 thought, what’s the point?” 
And now? 

“You can’t keep living the way 
you’ve always lived. I’ve lived with 
mice and stuff! It’s not good foryour 
soul. Drugs destroy your soul. You 
gotta accommodate new stuff. A 
mortgage. Sharing your life.” I don’t 
know if James Brown can ever 
become a full adult. But he’s giving 
it a go which, considering who he is 
and what be’s come to stand for, is 
splendidly brave in may ways. 

You may rate Loaded. You may 
despise it. Whatever, it would be 
unwise, I think, to underestimate it 
as either a cultural or publishing 
phenomenon. 

Founded by James for UPC in 
1994, and only expected to sell 
arouDd 40,000 copies a month, it is 
now pushing the 500,000 mark. In 
many ways, you can understand its 
success. It was the first lifestyle 
glossy that wasn’t aspiratkraal It was, 
pretty much, about being useless 
and messing up. It may even be a 
celebration of being useless and 
messing up. 

OK, it was for blokes and, OK, 
it was mostly about sex and drink and 
drugs and football and getting as 
much of all of them as possible, but 
it could also be funny and clever. It 
makes roe laugh more than any oth- 
er magazine apart from Hello! But 


I hate it because the behaviour it 
glamorises has absolutely no value 
in the long run. 

James may have discovered this. 
Certainly, be thinks be has: “I’ve 
slept by the sides of road and stuff, 
and it’s ’onible really. You think it’s 
funny ax the time. You go back to 
Loaded and tell everyone you gpt off 
with this woman and had to sleep on 
a grass verge and get more drugs 
in... but if you're an addict, as I am, 
it just wrings it all out of you and 
doesn’t leave you with much left” 
Things came to a head, funnily, 
enough, not at Loaded, but at GQ 
when, after a particularly long lunch, 
he ended up rowing with someone 
and throwing a champagne bottle 
out of the window. The window shat- 
tered, the bottle hit a parked car. 
Anyone out there could have been 
badly hurt and the incident fright- 
ened James. It is one thing to destroy 
yourself, but another to take others 
with you. “Maybe we all have our 
own gutters,” says James, “and I 
recognised mine.” 

His reign at GQ has not been as 
spectacular as envisioned. Brought 
in nine months ago to pep up a 
title that had grown staid, he's 
achieved little beyond a certain 
Loadification. I suggest, perhaps, 
that he hasn’t been able to give GQ 
a new, strong identity, because be 
himself has yet to develop a new, 
strong identity. He disputes this hot- 
ly. *Tm not changing. Tm just tak- 
ing all the junk off, and becoming 
who I am." 

Who are you James? “A bloke 
who likes reading and music and sex 
and footbaH” It might not have been 
wise to hand over a magazine that’s 
meant to be post-Loaded to a Moke 
who isn't post-loaded yet himself. 

Anyway, be gives his talk to the 
Jewish businessmen. He is utterly 
engaging. There is teenage despair 
“As a 1 9-year-old, I was a sort of un- 
employable cross between Arthur 
Scaxgfll and Bart Simpson.” There 


is triumph: “When I created Loaded, 
people would coroe up to me in the 
street to say, 'James, it's the best 
magazine ever.'" The Davids and 
Jonathans clap enthusiastically. We 
depart. 

“Phew!” he says in the cab. Then, 
it is: “Was I alright? Was I? Was I?" 
He can appear quite vulnerable at 
times. 


T he next day, I meet James 
again, this time at the GQ of- 
fice in Vogue House in the 
posh part of the West End of Lon- 
don. ibpics for discussion here this 
morning include contemporary fem- 
inism in Western Europe, nuclear 
arms testing in India and whether the 
cost of subscribing to Which? isoff- 
set by what you save on making sure 
you don’t buy a rubbish hedge trim- 
mer. No, only joking. It’s Geri Spice 
(“Sbe’iJ be fronting a crap travel 
show in two years”); Gazza (“a fat 
prat") and Brenda Schad, the latest 
Wonderbra model and GQ ' s cover 
girl for July, "bloody gorgeous". 
I ask James who the perfect GQ 
woman is. He says: “Any beautiful 
woman beautifully shot. I won't 
give you no rubbish about that." 

He is very pleased to be working 
for the Conde Nast publishing 
empire. The smartness of it all 
makes him almost childishly happy. 
He says: “Croon, I want to show you 
something." We descend staircase 
after staircase. This building hous- 
es not only GQ, but also Cond£ 
Nast’s other posh glossies - Vogue, 
Toiler, Vanity Fair, World of Interiors , 
etc. We pass a lot of ascending, 
frighteningly pretty Cond£ Nast 
babes in little skirts. Satisfyingty, 
James does ogle, yes. But, as he says, 
he just can’t help it He wouldn't “get 
off” with any of them, though. “I'm 
married, like." 

He married Caz, a trainee Eng- 
lish teacher, last year. He met Caz 
in a club, and liked her straight off. 
“She was different. She cares about 


people, not where the next line is 
coming from." Then, because he just 
can’t resist it “She also has great 
tils." 

They live in Islington, in a house 
said to be worth £350,000. Mostly, 
he says, marriage is brilliant. “Shall 
I tell you the difference between be- 
ing married and not married? My 
electricity works. My phone works. 
I don’t dress off the floor. My car has 
petrol in iL I know that if I set off 
somewhere Fm going to get there. 
My house doesn’t have mice. My 
house is full of wine bottles, but they 
are full and in boxes, not splattered 
around the living-room..." 

Still it’s hard being true. “The 
thing is, right, women have expec- 
tations that men can’t fulfil." Like? 
“Being faithful. It’s hard. You meet 
this bird, right, and you have a bit 
of a flirt, but you can’t get off with 
her, because you are married, so it’s 
not the same." Perhaps it’s not men 
who can’t be faithful it's just you? 
“Nah. I’ve got married mates, and 
they say the same." What does your 
wife think about this? “She’s very re- 
laxed about it.” Relaxed about you 
saying you can’t be faithful? “Fm not 
making a frank admission here. Fm 
speaking figuratively, in the long 
term.” Feeling like this, why on earth 
did you bother to get married then? 
“Because I love Caz,” he replies, as- 
tounded I need even ask. Also, 
though, he might have wanted to be 
looked after a bit. 

No, they are not about to have a 
family. Caz is keen, but he isn't. He 
could have had a kid when he was 
16. He lost his virginity on the night 
of his 16th birthday and “I got a sex- 
ual disease and she got pregnant in 
the space of three minutes". The 
baby was aborted. 

He remains sad about that “But, 
you know, 1 was in the fifth form... 
it would have had a crap life." Tears 
gather speedily in his eyes. Does he 
find he cries more easily these days? 
Yes, he does. *Tve always been a very 


passionate, emotional person, but for 
a long time 1 was putting on this 
white, Colombian overcoat and it 
wasn’t letting much out." 

He sees a drugs counsellor, and 
often cries during the sessions. “Fm 
going through a lot. Fm going 
through all the things which, over the 
years, I’ve hid behind the drink and 
the drugs. I’m going through my 
mother’s death, ray parents’ sepa- 
ration, the fights I’ve bad, the 
women I’ve split up with, all the bad 
behaviour. It's not like I’m blubbing 
all the time, but there's a lot of un- 
resolved stuff I have to work 
through." 

James was born and brought up 
m Leeds. His mother. Sue, was a sec- 
retary while his father, Ray, is “a po- 
litical travel writer" whatever that 
might be. He was always closer to 
his mum, "who was good and kind 
and everything a mother should be". 
Sbe died some years ago and, he 
says, he still misses her horribly. 

But his childhood was, in the 
main, happy. Things only started to 
go wrong when he was 24 and his 
parents decided to separate, at 
which point he took to drinking cider 
in the park, because of “the pain”. 
Although precociously clever, he 
jacked in school after his O levels be- 
cause the pain had transmuted into 
a sense of alienation. 

He joined CND, went on politi- 
cal marches, then started producing 
fanzines and travelling with bands. 
He gpt into drinking proper here. “I 
didn't know how had I was until I 
met someone recently who knew roe 
back then and said, i remember you. 
You were always drunk in the back 
of the van.’" 

He came to London to work for 
the NME, but packed it in when they 
didn't make biro editor. Always to- 
tally ambitious, he couldn't take it. 

IPC rang him out of the blue to 
ask if he’d launch a new title for 
them. Loaded was his idea. “I want- 
ed to create a magazine that was for 


me and my friends, and an extension 
of my personality." 

We finally reach our destination 
at Vogue House - the underground 
car-park. He has three cars down 
here. A Jeep {his company car), a 
BMW convertible (his) and an Audi 
( on loan ). “Gorgeous cars, James," 
1 enthuse. He gels cross. Apparently, 
I am missing the point entirely. 
“Look! Look!" And then 1 see it, a 
plaque with “James Brown" bang- 
ing over the spaces. "A reserved 
space! A reserved space! I never got 
that at IPC." James's idenu'iy might 
not be as sure as he imagines. 


O ur last meeting takes place 
at lunchtime the next day. at 
a lunch in Conde Nast's 
private dining-room for some of 
James's writers at GQ. The food is 
asparagus, salmon, cheeses, and 
fat, glossy fruit. The crocke>y is 
Thomas Goode: the cutlery ihick. 
heavy silver. “This is mature, innit?" 
insists James, 

There are 12 of us. Mostly, ;i : tx- 
Loaded biotas. The* oouvciSa^D 
takes in more shagging plus a lot of 
reminiscing from Loaded times. 

James participates w.th some 
energy, but not wholeheartedly. 
He’s a bit like a roan tap-dancing 
around a big hole - the hole where 
the drugs and d/ink and the figb - 
ing and chucking stuff used o 
be. It isn’t comfortable for hi jl 
M ostly, I think he's frightened. 

James declares he's off for a mas- 
sage at his health-dub. Certainly, lie's 
pul a lot of work in over the last three 
days. At one point, he weut over to 
a sub’s desk and captioned a photo- 
graph of a woman on a pony. “Nice 
Ass," he wrote. Perhaps, on lop of 
everything else he is working on. this 
realty was quite a tiring thing to do. 

Perhaps one day, hell just tip 
back into everything he is now liv- 
ing to give up. Perhaps he «ust a 
one- trick pony, although. Items as 
smart as he is, I hope not. 



A hard lesson for the Asian community to learn 


SeldnaKhart 


and Mohammed nt. 


THIS is a story which reveals the 
complexity, pain and confusion of migrant 
life. Last Friday Sekina Khan and 
Mohammed Bashir were jailed for the 
unlawful kidnapping of their daughter 
Rehana. 

Sbe was a university-educated woman 
who refused a forced marriage and then 
(perhaps to punish her parents) went her 
own rebellious way, for a time even 
living with a drug dealer. They tried, hut 
failed, to persuade her to change her 
mind. In the end they spiked her drink 
at a funeral and attempted to smuggle her 
away to Pakistan. She realised what was 
going on and raised the alarm. 

Each year there are over two-hundred 
cases of British girls being taken off to 
India, Pakistan or Bangladesh either 
under false pretexts or terrible duress and 
coerced into marriages. The Foreign 
Office has placed leaflets at airports 
giving these young women baric infor- 
mation about their rights m order to deal 


with this epidemic - which usually 
reaches a peak about now, just before the 
main school exams and the long 
summer vacation. In Bangladesh these 
girls can be put into prisons if they raise 
objections and in Pakistan there is anec- 
dotal evidence that a number of these 
young women have committed suicide. 

Recently an Asian teacher of two 
14-year-old girls at a British school told 
me how they had been imprisoned in a 
cellar for months and how the police 
and local council were worried about 
"interfering” in tEeir culture. 

Last week a white woman rang in tears 
to tell me about her daughters best friend, 
who had cut her arms to shreds in 
protest against a marriage in Bangladesh. 
As one of onty two (I think) Asian 
women writing in the mainstream press, 
I get hundreds of such phone calls and 

letters. They me for help I caimot give 

them and it breaks me tip. 

So do 1 believe that the parents jailed 


last week are monsters, as the tabloid 
press would have us believe? Not at all. 

Sekina and Mohammed are, by all 
accounts, decent folk who love theirchil- 
dren. They have a comer shop in Brad- 
ford which makes relentless demands on 
their time and energy. Like many other 
immigrants, they thought this sacrifice was 
all that was needed to make a good life. 
They also believed that the children would 
appreciate this and not be seduced by the 
ways of the West and that they would all 
cany on happy ever after as if they had 
□ever left that spot in the sub-continent 
which is still home in their hearts. 

But the children changed; became 
more mdividuaJistic and self-aware. Most 
have not beoome westernised in aity crude 
sense, but nor are they like their parents 
used to be. 

Many Asian families accept and eveo 
rejoice in this. Others, however, have 
turned cruel violent and as this case 
shows, even resorted to criminal means 


in order to recapture something that has 
long gone. Some religious and commu- 
nity leaders have encouraged these 
responses instead of enabling parents such 
as Mohammed and Sekuia^ many of 
whom are illiterate and earity Jed, lo man- 
age and understand the inevitable 
changes in their lives. 

What is even more disturbing is that 
because they are not getting supportive 
parenting, many of the young girls, 
especially the bright ones, are making 
choices which would alarm even liber- 
tarians such as Han if Kureshi. Rehana 
chose a drug dealer, other girls I know 
have shacked up with ex-convicts, bounc- 
ers and barely educated morons. They do 
it because they know no better. The 
parents ore locked in the same ball of 
ignorance and fear. 

Two things might provide an answer 
to these deep problems. One is the law 
and this is why the verdict is so important. 
As law abiding people with an over- 


developed sense of shame, such judge- 
ments will begin a process of edi\. tion 
among the Asian community which L> -crag 
overdue. 

Those who claim such judgem- ..;%are 
racist are now a minority. Secor the 
laudable step taken i la:. • to 
incorporate the European Hsu-iari .ajjts 
Convention means that there is now a 
much more solid and fundamental frame- 
work to address these thorny issues. 

The battle is no longer between their 
ways and ours. Protecting women such 
as Rehana is the enactment of a funda- 
mental human right which we will all have 
to accept 

One can onty hope that community 
leaders will use this opportunity to 
enlighten.lftemselvesand those in their 
flock so that we can stop this destruction 
of our own young ones. 

Yasmin AlibhahBrown 
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So, who should 
replace the Lords? 

WHAP Are they stm there? Those hereditary peers whose role in fram- 
;n»our laws. Tony Blair assured us, was so laughably anachronistic that it 
had to teApwl of at once? Well, the new government did have a tot 
on last year^There was youth unemployment. Northern Ireland, healthy 

education - and it is already getting it to itbe ne<* fo^somewhat 
definition of “early” delivery in respect of those last two pledges. Besides, 
k was worth pausing a while to work out what, once the hereditaneswere 

abolished, should be put in their place. 

However it seems that the Government has given up trying to come up 
wi a reformed Upper Hoose «d I h. 

A- kick out the hereditary peers and... er, that’s it. There will be 30 extra 

, . 1.1 ^AL<1,ar'nficmahVM nrMianfftfwnninnit 


Labour Ue peers to level me wju* ^ v - r — 

commissiop toaward future peerages, but essentially the House will remam 
exactly as it is now, without the winners of the inheritance lottery. 

Mr Blair knew that the other end of the Palace of Westminster was a 
dark and untidy place, booby-trapped with Unintended Goueqraa* so 
he put off going in there with his new broom. But he has gamed nothing 
by more than a year’s delay - and certainly not, as William Hague made 
dear yesterday, the agreement of the Tbries (always a forlorn hope). 

Mr Blair should have cleared out the hereditaries straight away: then 
there would have been less of a threat to his legislative timetable from no- 
ble Tory obstructionism. He could later have sought to entangle the Times 
in the thickets of the difficult question: what next? Instead, he has allowed 
the Tories to put that question to him, demanding to know what he will put 
in the hereditaries’ place. The Prime Minister's problem is that he does not 
know. He would, we suspect, be quite happy with the “huge quango” that 
Mr Hague mocked yesterday. And Lord Irvine, who chairs the cabinet com- 
mittee on Lords reform, has failed to come up with a more democratic plan. 

The Labour Party used to be committed to a “directly elected second 
chamber", but Mr Blair has accepted, piecemeal, the argument that there 
should be room in the second chamber for judges, bishops and people ap- 
pointed on “merit". But he never asked what a second chamber should be 
for. Its only worthwhile functions at present are to act as a technical leg- 
islative revising committee, and as a forum for retired statespersons to re- 
call their grievances in tranquillity. For those purposes, a super-quango is 
adequate. But when there is so much wrong with our democracy, espe- 
cially the Lower House's unwillingness to hold the Government to account, 
there must be room for greater expression of the popular wilL 

The abolition of hereditary legislators is better late than never, but still 
only completes half of the unfinished business from the Asquith govern- 
ment’s Parliament Act, 1911, which promised a “second chamber consti- 
tuted on a popular instead of a hereditary basis”. 

Zero tolerance 
deserves a fair trial 


THE LABOUR PARTY, in its newish guise as the party of law and order, 
is seeking to lend substance to the idea of “zero tolerance” policing. It is 
not a mere slogan. It has contributed to - or at the very least accompanied 
-a dramatic reduction in crime in New York. The idea is that, if you crack 
down on petty crime - liner, vandalism, threatening behaviour - then rates 
of theft, rape and murder come down too. It has been tried; over short pe- 
riods, In Hartlepool and Middlesbrough. But it is a controversial policy. 

Some of the arguments against it are specious. It is said that it could 
provoke disorder in areas like Brixton where relations between the police 
and local communities have been fraught That is tantamount to saying 
that crimes in some areas should be treated more leniently than in oth- 
ers. But some objections should be taken seriously. Zero tolerance could 
distort priorities, requiring police to devote more resources to petty crime 
at the expense of less visible offences such as fraud. The Association of 
Chief Police Officers, with an obvious truncheon to grind, points out that 
the New York policy was implemented by 7.000 additional officers. 

There is also a danger that zero tolerance can be taken too far. Mayor 
Giuliani in New York is now pursuing “minus-zero tolerance”, requiring 
the NYPD to intervene in cases of rudeness or loutishness - to police pub- 
lic manners. This chimes with Jack Straw's hard line on antisocial behav- 
iour, but his own son’s brash with the law illustrates the difficulty. Mr Straw 
whisked him to the local police station: a good example of zero tolerance. 
But who could argue that selling small amounts of cannabis in pubs should 
be a police priority? As for more blatantly offensive behaviour, it takes more 
than police action to prevent youths swearing and spitting at bus stops. 

“Zero tolerance” requires more flexibility than the absolute enforcement 
of all known legislation implies. But as a simple message, that public space 
should be respected and citizens should behave considerately, it is a sound 
basis for policy. It marks dearly the top of the slippery slope, so that ac- 
tion can more easily be taken to stop young people sliding down it. 


Panic in the ranks 

THREE-QUARTERS of British troops refused to have their anti-anthrax 
jabs despite a campaign to persuade them to do so by George Robertson, 
the Defence Secretary, and military top brass, who were pierced publicly 
in an attempt to show the vaccine was safe. This proves two thing?. One, 
politicians’ photo-opportunities do not reassure people (remember Cordelia 
Glimmer's beefburger). TWo, our armed services consist largely of men. It 
wasn't fears about Gulf Vfer Syndrome; it was terror of needles. 
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Cave-dwellers: a curator. Hark Lodwick, inspecting recently completed archaeological work at Pontnewydd Caves, near St Asaph, believed to be oldest 
occupation in Whies. Photograph: loto Williams A 9x12 print of this photograph can be ordered on W71-293 2534 . 


Anger at student loans 

Sin Your leading article (6 June) is 
right to say that the Gorernmenfs 
proposals for higher education fund- 
ing are “flawed and incoherent”, so 
it is astonishing that you go on to 
claim a backbench rebellion is “mis- 
guided and unjustified”. 

You fail to point out that the 
maintenance grant, which the Gov- 
ernment is abolishing, is only paid to 
those students from the poorest 
backgrounds. In addition, increased 
debt wiU hit women and ethnic mi- 
norities disproportionately. Black 
students face the prospect of leav- 
ing higher education with a dispro- 
portionately greater fhanre of being 
unemployed. In addition, no one has 
said how the proposals will deal with 
those who will not take oat debt for 
religious, ethical or cultural reasons. 

You are right to say linking stu- 
dent support to parental income is 
wrong in principle. Lesbian, gay and 
bisexual students often use college as 
the first opportunity to “come out” 
about their sexuality. Thousands 
find parental contributions cease, 
once they have told their parents. 

Even if MPs think these propos- 
als are objectionable, but necessary 
to solve the funding crisis, they 
should consider the fact that they 
won’L The funding gap will be at least 
£3.2bn by 2000/01. The Govern- 
ment’s proposals raise at best£1.7bn. 
ESTHER WATERS 
President 

DANIEL BLANEY 
External Officer 

King's College Cambridge Student 
Union 

Sin Today (8 June) the Government 
intends to scrap grants and introduce 
tuition fees for higher education. This 
will price a university degree at 
over £15,000, a debt well beyond con- 
sideration for millions of people. 

We urge MPs, most of whom have 
benefited from a student grant, to op- 
pose these proposals. We have the 
public support of well over 60 MPs 
and of the bulk of the student pop- 
ulation. If MPs do vote for this at- 
tack, the rebellion that may take place 
in the Commons (report, 4 June) win 
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Channel rail link 


took like a picnic compared to the re- 
bellion in the streets and colleges 
when colleges start back next term. 
KATEBUCKELL 

Chair, Campaign for Free Education 
University of Paisley 
Strathclyde 

Sir: I am an NHS GP and would not 
be here if it were not for free uni- 
versity education. Removing tax- 
payers’ support for students removes 
from the degree-holder any obliga- 
tion to his fellows and further de- 
stroys this selfish society. Every day 
I remember that taxpayers paid for 
my education and it helps me accept 
the low pay and poor working con- 
ditions we aU put iqj with in the NHS. 
Dr JOHN LALOR 
Portsmouth 

Sir Of the thirty members of my Ro- 
tary club, which has to be constitut- 
ed so that each active member 
represents a different buanes. six are 
graduates, and almost all earn less 
than the twenty who left school at 15 
or 16 and went into budding, in- 
surance, accountancy, haulage, estate 
agencies, quantity surveying etc etc. 
TREVOR PLUNKETT 
Norwich 

Sir If, as you say, graduates earn 
more (leading article, 6 June), they 
will pay more tax; “those who ben- 
efit” from higher education must be 
society as a whole, which is going to 
need good, highly trained brains - 
or why are we educating them at all? 
JENNY FOWLER 
Woking, Surrey 

Quarries and landscapes 

Sin As a lover of the Peak District, 
and a manager working within the 
quarrying industry, I was disap- 
pointed by your report “The good 
versus the bad and ugly” (1 June). 


1 am well aware of the intrusion 
our business makes to the Peak 
District scenery; irrespective of 
whether the quarry lies inside or out- 
side the National Park boundary. 
However, quarrying is an inevitable 
price society must pay, as the prod- 
ucts we produce underpin every as- 
pect of our lives. 

Quarrying is a temporary use of 
land (even though temporary can 
mean many decades) and modem 
restoration techniques often mean 
that the industry returns land to the 
wider community in an improved 
ecological stale. The comparison with 
the permanent use of “green field” 
sites for housing or road construc- 
tion is deeply misleading. 

Eldon HID quarry is well over 100 
years old and predates the formation 
of the Peak District National Park. 
RMG the latest in a long line of own- 
ers, were prevented from carrying out 
a quality restoration of Eldon Hill 
by the refusal of the short period of 
extension erf its life, which would have 
made that restoration possible. 
DAVID JONES 
Buxton, Derbyshire 

Sir: Your report about government 
funding for Minerals 98 (“Whitehall 
funds bid to stop quarry tax”, 1 June) 
is worrying news, which will be 
greeted with anger by the thousands 
of local people from Scotland to 
Cornwall who are desperately trying 
to protect their communities from 
the ravages of an unsustainable and 
environmentally destructive industry. 

A quarrying lax would not only 
bring significant environmental ben- 
efits it would be good for the econ- 
omy as well. Recent research by 
Friends of the Earth and Forum for 
the Future showed that a tax of £1 
per tonne rising to £13 per tonne by 
2010 would directly create 4,000 new 
jobs by 2010 because of the shift in 
aggregates production from quar- 


rying to die recycling of construction 
waste. Furthermore, if this tax were 
linked to a reduction in National In- 
surance contributions overall em- 
ployment would increase by 49,000 
in 2005; and 82,000 in 2010. 

If an effective quarrying tax is 
missing from next year's Budget 
the communities under threat will 
rightly question whose side the Gov- 
ernment is on. 

ELAINE GILUG AN 
Quarrying Campaigner 
Friends of the Earth 
London N1 

Mask for homophobia 

Sin John Lyttle (Eye, 4 June) con- 
trasts the refusal of New Labour to 
enact anti-discrimination legislation 
for sexual orientation with the moot- 
ed repeal of Clause 28. 

May I add that the repeal itself 
is mere tokenism - it will make no 
difference to the lives of gays and les- 
bians, unlike the more needed re- 
forms. 

The clause never has inhibited 
real innovative teaching or enlight- 
ened local authorities, as good legal 
advice would show. It has only been 
a shield for homophobia to hide be- 
hind- and a very transparent shield 
which reveals the underlying ho- 
mophobia by reliance on it 

AH the Government has to do is 
to issue a departmental circular to 
local authorities setting out that 
Cause 28 has no practical effect In- 
stead, parliamentary debates will lead 
to opposition and the Government 
will use that to promote itself as gay- 
and lesbian-friendly. The repeal wiU 
be made - as a gesture with little di- 
rect effect - and the more difficult 
changes (in public perception terms) 
remain on the shelf to await precious 
parliamentary time. 

DANIEL JAYNES 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


to give £25bn of public money to a. Y r ' 
private company to btrild a higfar • v ! ,: ' 
speed rail link to the Channel Tim- : 
nel?Yom report today (3 June) (“BA' . 
wins race for high-speed tunnel rail 
link”) gives the reasons. .' c l 

“Britain has bad to watch emi- . i- 
ousty as its Eurostar partners, France •_ a : 
and Belgium, have bad trains run?- 7 li- 
ning at 186mph following the com- ' 
pletion of their high-speed links.” 7 
“Ministers were keen that ... there ; • 
should be no further hitches in the . . 
prestige plain” 8 - 

So much for hari choices. So mudi . 
for Gordon Brown’s insistence that j : 

all Government services, indudmg ■' [ ■ 
transport, should benefit the poor. 7 j - 
The issues raised go beyond the ' /[ 
waste of public money and enviroqg^/ . \ , r - 
mental damage to London an^Y'^ - 
Kent, important though those things * 
are. This project has got so far onfa .. ih 
because of the failure of various coStr fV 
mittees in the last parliament to sau- ■ 

tinise it properly. If this failure fc ; ' ” 
repeated, the credibility and repu- - \ 
tation of our parliamentary institu- 
tions will once more suffer. 

Parliament must ndw insist on a ■■■ 
full statement, with all the support-'' fbi 

tog calculations, of the benefits 
which the Government claims the 
taxpayer will derive from this in- 
vestment There must be no hiding . 
behind “commercial confidentiality”. 
Parliament should also demand a de- 
tailed environmental appraisal. 
STEPHEN PLOWDEN 
London NW1 

4 V 

Holidays without banks - ; ' 

Sin With the announcement of ad- . 
ditional Bank Holidays for the M3- 
lennium, wouldn't it be a good time ' 
to drop that archaic term and caH j 
them, as others do. National Holi- 
days? Already, the former hallowed : _ 
position ;of banks is disappearing be- ' . 
bind unmanned areas with te rminals 
and cash dispensers. This is bound 
to develop further with telephone 
and Internet banking. 

JS JONES 

Lytham, Lancashire *- - 


There’s nothing glamorous about being Barry Norman. Believe me - I’ve done it 



MILES 

KINGTON 


WHEN I WAS on the staff of Punch to 
the 1970s, one of our regular writers was 
Barry Norman, a columnist from the 
DmfyMaB across the road. Often he would 
spring lithety over the road, deliver copy 
and spring bade again. But one day the 
spring bad gone out of his step. His feet 
dragged, and his eyes were dufl. 

“I’ve been fired by the Mad," be said. 
“What on earth is an out-of-work hack go- 
ing to do?" 

Be staggeringly successful front man for 
a BBC film programme, it turned out. 
“Best thing that ever happened to me, be- 
ing fired,” he used to say. And now finally 
he has moved on again, away from the 
BBC to where the Sky is the limit. 

And yet tins is not the first time that Bar- 
ry Norman has resigned as the BBC film 
pandit. Back in the very early 1980s he de- 
cided that it was about time his career took 
a turn away from film punditry and he ac- 
cepted the chance to be fro ntman for one 
of BBC TV’s cultural heavyweights. So off 


he went, leaving the chair marked BARRY 
NORMAN, Film Arbiter empty behind him. 
1 remember this well, not because Barry’s 
departure caused flat much fuss at the time, 
but because 1 was one of the four people 
auditioned to replace him. 

Yes, auditioned. The BBC was so un- 
certain how to fill the Barry Norman slot 
that they didn't choose a replacement and 
stick with it - they actually got a shortlist 
of contenders to make three programmes 
each and put them out on air, to see how 
they performed on screen.' The way I re- 
member it, there were four of us, two men 
and two women. There was Maria Aitkeu 
and Tina Brown, Glyn Worsnip and my- 
self and each of us in turn went off to look 
at new films and report back to the nation. 

And that is how J can vouchsafe that 
it there is nothing glamorous about being 

Barry Norman. You may get to meet a star 
once to a while (I didn't) but most of the 
time you just slog round watc hing fiimc at 
silly hours. I remember rushing off due 


morning to avast cinema to the West End 
to see a preview of the newly arrived Mad 
Max, and being shaken out of my skin by 
the huge noise and the vast screen, which 
seemed almost as large as the Australian 
outback filling iL (I had no idea what to 
say about Mad Max , which wasn’t like any 
film I had ever seen, more like a strip car- 
toon brought to life. Haler found that there 
hadn’t ever been a film like Mad Max be- 
fore, and that the director, George Miller, 
was mad about strip cartoons.) 

But equally dearly I remember the tow- 
budget, hopeless, foreign films that a pre- 
senter of Film ’SI or Film 98 has to go and 
see. Not hopeless in the sense of bad, but 
to the sense of having no hope of hitting 
the big time, or even the West End. There 
was a German film about Nazi Germany, 
showing wfaat it was like to be an ordinary 
bloke promoted to be the commandant of 
a concentration camp (good film, I 
thought) and another German film about 
what it was like to be the elderly Marcel 


Proust, drowning to a sea of memory (also 
good but extremely boring). 

I didn’t see the Proust film in a West 
End cinema - well, I did go to the West 
End to see it. but it was late at night to a 
tiny viewing theatre in Soho. There were 
maybe ten seals. The BBC director was due 
to accompany me to see the film, but she 
cried off at the last moment, so £ saw it all 
atone, apart from the projectionist hidden 
in his black. box behind me, and I remember 
thinking at one point, as Proust chatted to 
his maid or to a visiting string quartet (chat- 
ting, unnervtogty, in German) that maybe 
this film would only ever be seen in Eng- 
land by me and the projectionist. 

1 was wrong. At one point I turned ro und 
to ask for the volume to be turned up, and 
there was nobody there. The projectionist 
had slipped out for a fag, or to go to the 
loo, or to escape from the depressing mix- 
ture of Proustian monastiasm and German 
thoroughness. So perhaps it was only roe 
that ever saw this film in England."... 


The rest of the time being Barry Nor- 
man was spent writing scripts and talking 
to camera and doing retakes and all the 
other dreary things that make television 
sudi an exciting place to work. A few weeks 
later I had the shock of my life. They of- 
fered me the job frill-time. Whether the 
job had previously been offered to Aitken, 
Brown and Worsnip, r don’t know^but af- 
tm thinking thm this could be my big break, 

I started asking myself if I realty wanted 
to spend half my life latent night in Soho 
viewing theatres, or if I wanted to be as 
recog ni sable as Barry Norman. (I had once 
travelled on a train with Barry Norman, 
and was aghast at the way everyone treat- . 
ed him as an old friend.) So I said “no” 
to the big time and they finally decided to 
replace Barry Nonnan with Bany Norman. 
Good choice. 

And now they’re looking for someone 
new. Well, thanks, chaps, but no tfianks. 
’Ey Tina Brown, She sounds as if she’s rfn#» 
for a change. 
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Don’t kill American trash TV, 
tenure nourishes rare blooms 




^mna | : 
• S: jl ; 




'SUTCLIFFE 


: ; 'A O^ONARY tale first of ail. Some time 
iB th&late Seventies the Dutch government 

- decidetl that it would be a good idea to sup- 
■r.port i^fiw talent. A guaranteed purchase 
■ ^arrangement was instituted for Dutch artists 

T*.P ra “ caI "W ° fl ensuring that government 

patronage was not diverted into gin or Afghan 

- Gold, at feast not until some creative labour 
had been undertaken, 

- made Ae work, the government 
hedged to act as a purchaser of last resort, 

: /.sbotdd others fell to recognise its merit. Re- 
moved from the philistine vagaries of the raar- 
Jcet, Dutch artists would be freed to do their 
best work. Unfortunately, the Dutch soon 
found themselves with an art mountain - ware- 
hbosespf mediocre canvases which no one else 
wouldbuyor indeed even pay to look aL Only 
if they have since used them as filler mater- 
. ial in aland reclamation scheme could this 
-wefl-inientioned programme be said to have 
expanded Holland's standing in the world. 

. I am reminded of this exemplary lesson in 
Unintended consequences by our report to- 
day, that Chris Smith, Secretary of State for 
'Culture, Media and Sport, is minded to be a 
little more vigilant about implementing EC 
quota requirements with regard to imported 
television programmes (m eaning to all intents 
and purposes, American television pro- 
grammes). 

As it happens there's no great alarm here 
-.most terrestrial broadcasters comfortably 
exceed the requirement that more than half 
of all transmissions should be of European ori- 
gin and, while cable and satellite channels 
% don’t many of those are moving in the right 
direction. This is entirely desirable as long as 
it is voluntary, but there are strong arguments 
to suggest that the current relaxed policy is 
by far the most sensible (the directive has a 
spacious loophole in the words “where prac- 
ticable and by appropriate means"). 

There are three broad lines of attack agpinst 
any stringently imposed cultural quota: the pat- 

* riotic, the practical and the philosophical. The 
first may sound rather paradoxical After all, 
what could be more patriotic than an attempt 
to defend the national genius against the 
stealthy, almost undetectable corruptions of 
transatlantic culture? ■ 

To listen to some people you would think 
that American programming was a kind of cul- 
tural carbon monoxide - before you know it 
British culture has slipped into unconscious- 
ness in front of the set, a coma from which it 
t. wDl never recover. But it just isn’t British to 

* take such steps; for onc*ihing we've always had 
a miscegenated. mongrel culture, whether it 
Vxdted to the Mediterranean past with the das- 

wfccs or to more recent transatlantic influences. 
Tt isn’t British - it's French. It smacks of 
■petty Gallic bookkeeping which counts hew 


many English pop-songs have been played on 
Radio Clermont-Ferrand and then sends in 
fes culture flics to enforce a 24-hour Johnny 
HaJLday festival. And we all know how ef- 
fective such policing has been in turning Ranee 
into a power on the international music 
scene. 

The practical objection comes in two 
parts. First, that it just isn’t easy to enforce 
such cultural dirigisme in an age of satellite 
and cable broadcasts. Already Sky television 
has demonstrated that H can use the best qual- 
ity American products to secure the sort of 
steady allegiance that terrestrial channels enjoy 
through simple inertia (my own resolution to 
cancel a cable subscription has repeatedly been 
foiled by the knowledge that at 7pm every 
weekday, should I need it, I can get a hit of 
Homer Simpson). Second, I think we should 
inspect closely claims that we would lose only 
the trashier elements of American program- 
ming under a strictly applied system. If we fill 
the resulting hole in the schedules with top- 
quality European products, then it will be the 
more expensive buy-ins that go. If on the other 
hand, British stations are to meet the quota 
with cheap, low-quality programmes, there 
seems little point to the initiative. 

The philosophical reason is that there is 
no more point lb a bureaucratically managed 
culture than in a trad of rainforest run as if 
it were a municipal park. Cultural resurgence 
and vitality occur in unpredictable ways and, 
besides, rare blooms are often nourished by 
manure. The French offer another telling ex- 
ample here, this time an admirable one. Prob- 
ably the most influential French cultural 
export in the second half of this century has 
been French New Wave film - a disparate 
group of directors who, for a time at least. 


A national culture that 
needs legislation to stay 
alive isn't worth having 


made the idea of the art film and French cin- 
ema virtually synonymous. The energy and 
freshness of their vision affected other film- 
makers in all kinds of ways. That influence can 
still be seen in the best of American cinema, 
which had its own genius refleded bade to it 
in a way it could never have recognised. But 
that explosion of talent grew out of a contempt 
for the domestic French film industry and a 
passion for the most disregarded products of 
Hollywood B-movies which would have been 
the very first victims of a quota system. 

If you want a British example, that’s easy 
too - the explosion of British bands in the Six- 
ties drew their inspiration almost entirely from 
American music, reshaping it so that it 
couIdn'Lbe anything but British, and triumph- 
antly took it back to where it had come from. 

In short, a national culture that needs leg- 
islation to stay alive isn’t worth having. There 
are many things governments can and should 
do to make it easier for British talent to com- 
pete. They can examine tax breaks and in- 
vestment incentives. They should address the 
stranglehold of the big American companies 
on the distribution system for films. But a 
quota system is intrinsically flawed - it dim- 
inishes the competition artificially, and that 
can only enfeeble a culture, not invigorate it. 


Ulster’s Blairites: how Sinn Fein is 
turning from Armalites to Armani 



KIM 

SENGUPTA 


AFTER the collapse of a pre- 
vious round of peace talks in 
Northern Ireland, Gerry 
Adams alarms he found himself 
stripped naked in a cell at the 
RUC police station ia Castle- 
reagh. He says that, as he was 
being kicked into uncon- 
sciousness, he could hear one 
of his attackers shouting: “All 
bets are off now, Gerry." 

Whatever the veracity of 
the tale, the account seems 
now to belong to a different 
world. As the “Yes" cam- 
paigners celebrated the 22 May 
referendum result. Mr Adams 
slipped away to talk on the 
phone to Bill Clinton. Tony 
Blair and Bertie Ahem. It was 
not thought io be anything 
special or unusual. 

Sinn Fein is on the thresh- 
old of respectable politics 
thanks to a combination of 
bloody-minded pragmatism 
and slinky adroitness. In Belfast 
the oft-repeated consensus is 
that Sinn Fein is well ahead of 
the game. The party is “oo mes- 
sage", controlled and tough. 
New Labour with knobs on. 
“No wonder Tony Blair gets on 
so well with them," one exas- 
perated Ulster Unionist activist 
said The stage management of 
the last Sinn Fein .ird-fheis in 
Dublin could easily have been 
a Mill bank Production. The 
leadership got the backing they 
wanted for the “Yes” vote. 
“Nobody said it was going to be 
hard,” was one comment. 

It is no secret that Mr 
Adams is a fan of Mr Blair. J ust 
as New Labour has evolved 
from what was perceived as 
hard doctrinaire socialism, Sinn 
Fein has softened its edges 
and its uncompromising de- 
mands for Irish unification. 

In the process, there have 
been marked changes, not least 
to Mr Adams, a former barman, 
and to his Sinn Fein colleague 
Martin McGuinness, a former 
butcher’s apprentice. The 
makeover has been gradual 
and increasingly stylish. In 
December 1994 the Sinn Fein 
leaders were observed turning 
up in their “Sunday best*' for a 
Stormont meeting following 
the last cease-fire. 




Gerry Adams has set 
aside his polytechnic 
lecturer look of 1994. 
Meanwhile, Martin 
McGuinness no longer 
looks like a ballad singer, 
having packed away his 
Christmas jumper. Four 
years later (above), both 
republicans have opted 
for the sharp-suited look 
of the Labour 
Government . 


Mr McGuinness was wear- 
ing a blue blazer and grey 
slacks. Mr Adams had just 
been persuaded by Sinn Fein’s 
spin doctors to wear ties with 
his tweed jackets . 

Nowadays, both are impec- 
cably tailored. Mr Adams 
prefers, one assumes for aes- 
thetic rather than doctrinaire 
reasons, the more unstructured 
Italian look to Savile Row. In 
Belfast and Deny there are 
affectionate jokes about “tio- 
caighArmanT ( “liocaigh aria 
is the Gaelic Republican slogan, 
meaning “our day will come"), 
and during his latest trip to New 
York Mr Adams wondered 
whether he should be charging 
Armani for all the free publicity 
he was giving them. 

There is. however, a calcu- 
lated ruthlessness behind the 
style. Again there are parallels 
with New Labour. Sinn Fein be- 
lieves in very rapid rebuttal at 
press conferences. Critical 
questions are stamped oq to dis- 
courage the others. “What have 
you got to say about the IRA’s 
refusal to decommission Mr 
Adams?” is answered with “Is 
that the best you can do? Let 



me say this is rather a pathetic 
question..." If you shut your 
eyes and adjust the accent con- 
trol it could just be our Mr 
Alastair Campbell. 

And it’s not just the leaders 
who are on message. At the ref- 
erendum count at Belfast's 
King’s Hall, the besuited Sinn 
Fein minders were armed with 
earpieces and w alkie talkies, 
much like security service and 
Special Branch guards who 
bad accompanied Mr Clinton 
and Mr Blair. A police officer 
rolled his eyes and smiled. 

Mr Adams likes to strike a 
statesmanlike pose. In victory, 
he was magnanimous, saying 
the Unionists have as many 
rights as the Nationalists, 
offering the hand of co-opera- 
tion and friendship. While Ian 
Paisley ranted and raved at 
rallies across Northern Ire- 
land. talking about conspiracy 
and betrayal and outside in- 
terference. Mr Adams and Mr 
McGuinness were meeting 
Cyril Ramaphosa of the ANG 
When Mr Adams went off to 
vote (in a charcoal-grey single- 
breasted number) he was 
accompanied by another 


Our parents hoped that they would end up in Brooklyn ... 


England was last 
choice for many 
West Indians, says 

Sony Phillips 


WHEN Oliver Smith first 
explained why he came here 44 
years-agorfrom St Vincent, he 
offered- a. predictable story. 
He reeled it off almost as I 
walked through the door of his 
Coveniry^fiome. 

“England" is the mother 
countiy,” he declared, “and if 
England is our mother country, 
sure enough the best thing to 
do-isto go where your mother 
is because each mother actually 


cares for their children. So, I 
decided Td head for England." 

Respectable sentiments, in 
tune with an orthodoxy propa- 
gated by historians and broad- 
casters charting the history of 
black people in Britain. It’s the 
story we have heard most re- 
cently of the Windrush, whose 
arrival here 50 years ago is be- 
ing remembered around the 
countiy. Except that I never re- 
ally believed it And after three 
hours’ chatting. Oliver let slip 
the truth. 

“I was tempted, of course, 
to go to America, because of 
the money," he ventured, 
clasping his big, carpenters 
hands in front of one knee. “A 
lot of West Indians preferred 
to go to America at the time, 
you know, moneywise. That’s 
how myself and many others 


looked at iL because you don’t 
get anything that easy here, and 
they don’t treat you as a 
mother should.” 

Emboldened by disclosure, 
he continued: “We used to 
think this is a very, very great 
country. But that was all 
fantasy. It’s a country. It’s not 
a mother country any more. 
Just country. No more moth- 
er country.” 

Oliver had dropped a 
danger. This didn't go with the 
plot. He had dared to suggest 
that other options were on the 
cards. 

His tale is not a one-off. 
Oliver’s cousin was in St Vin- 
cent at the time of his depar- 
ture. Alan had no doubts 
where his future lay. despite his 
typically English schooling and 
upbringing in the West Indies: 


“Yeah, we loved it. Mother 
always taught us to talk prop- 
er English, to say ‘Good morn- 
ing’ and everything that goes 
along with it; but what it boils 
down to is making a good liv- 
ing. We thought America was 
the place and that's it. The fo- 
cus was on America.” 

Tbday, Alan runs a suc- 
cessful bakery in Brooklyn. 
His quest for his slice of the 
American Dream did not come 
that easily. He was hindered 
from migrating to the US by die 
McCarran Walter Immigra- 
tion Act of 1952, which drasti- 
cally cut the number of US visas 
available in the West Indies. 

“They told me that I had to 
wait my turn from 1952 to 
1956 because there’s a new 
quota system now, and you just 
have to wait until your number 


comes up. I never thought of 
no place else.” Meanwhile, 
Alan’s less patient cousin, Oliv- 
er, accepted second best and set 
sail for England. 

In truth, the Windrush was 
neither the catalyst nor the sym- 
bol for mass migration to 
Britain, says Professor Mary 
Giainberiain, of Oxford Brooks 
University, an expert in the his- 
tory of West Indian migration. 
“The real turning-point was 
America shutting its doors in ’51 
That was when the real numbers 
of migrants from the West 
Indies began to come to 
Britain." 

Indeed, Dr George Irish, of 
the City University in New 
York - himself a West Indian 
- says that West Indians looked 
unfavourably on Britain: “Eng- 
land was the last choice." 


In short, the colonial 
umbilical cord bad long been 
broken. 

All of which leaves an 
intriguing supposition. If the 
doors of the United States 
had remained open to British 
west Indians throughout the 
Fifties, then Britain might be 
a very different countiy today. 
The likes of Lenny Hemy, lan 
Wright, Diane Abbott, Trevor 
Phillips and myself would very 
likely have been raised on 
bread from Alan's Bakery in 
Brooklyn, rather than on round 
upon round of medium-sliced 
Mother’s Pride. 

‘Secrets and Ties : Dissolving 
the Myths of West Indian 
Migration produced by 
Tony Phillips, can be heard on 
BBC Radio 4 an 15 June at 8pm. 


visiting diplomat, the Namibian 
High Commissioner. 

That weekend the “Yes” 
campaigners celebrated. At 
one party, John Hume and a 
few old friends sang “We Shall 
Overcome" in the memory of 
the civil war marches of the (ate 
Sixties. At another. David 
Ervine, the former Loyalist 
paramilitary who has become 
an extremely impressive politi- 
cian sang “Memories". The 
Sinn Fein apparatchiks were, 
however, hard at work over the 
weekend. On Bank Holiday 
Monday, while others were still 
nursing their hangovers, the 
parly launched its election cam- 
paign with a press conference. 
The journalists were casually 
dressed, Mr Adams was in a suit 
(navy-blue double-breasted). 
“I didn't realise this was a 
Bank Holiday." he smiled at 
complaining hacks. 

Then it was down to serious 
business. There was the offer of 
an electoral pact with the SDLP 
for the coming election. Then 
there emerged the intriguing 
possibility of Sinn Fein voters 
using their options under the 
single transferable vote system 


to vote for David Trimble’s 
Ulster Unionists - provided Mr 
Trimble opened up a dialogue 
with Sinn Fein. Both these 
moves would, of course, further 
strengthen Sinn Fein’s creden- 
tials. The response has been 
cooL The SDLP’s John Hume 
and Seamus Mallon have both 
said that such pacts among na- 
tionalists are part of a divided 
past. Meanwhile, Mr Trimble 
maintains that no meaningful 
talks are possible until the IRA 
decommissions. 

Nevertheless, it is impossi- 
ble to ignore the fact that Sinn 
Fein is a central feature of the 
changes taking place. The rea- 
son is simple: this particular 
agreement has more of a 
chance of success than previous 
accords precisely because the 
IRA. through Sinn Fein, and 
the main Loyalist paramili- 
taries, through the Ulster 
Democratic Party and the Pro- 
gressive Unionist Party, are 
involved. However unappetis- 
ing this may be to some, Mr 
Adams, Mr McGuinness and 
Mr Ervine expect to play and 
will play influential roles in the 
,new assembly. 

Sinn Fein should have two 
ministers in the assembly 
executive, if the party hangs on 
to its electoral support. The 
Unionists do not want this to 
happen until and unless the 
IRA disarms. But most 
observers expect that the 
British and the Irish govern- 
ments will achieve a compro- 
mise. just as they have done on 
previous occasions. 

Sinn Fein's hierarchy has the 
sharp suits, but the party's new 
stylishness has not yet extended 
to its means of transport. In 1994 
Mr Adams and Mr McGuin- 
ness arrived at Stormont for 
talks in a battered Mack taxi and 
a geriatric R>rd Granada. After 
the referendum result the Irish 
Times wondered whether Mr 
Adams would exchange his 
“dapped-out, dark-windowed” 
bullet-proof Ford estate for a 
Mercedes. In fact, we may yet 
see both him and Mr McGuin- 
ness travelling in ministerial 
Rovers. Far stranger things 
have happened. 


• 7 * 


Today in Sudan thousands of people are facing 
starvation - a crisis caused by war and drought. 
People are dying already. 

We urgently need money to provide food, clean 
water, medical help, and sanitation now. We're also 
supplying seeds and tools for people to plant crops 
for the next harvest. 

We're pressing for peace as the only long-term 
solution to the problems in Sudan. , 

But people need your help now. 

With your support we can help prevent 
widespread famine. 

Your gift will save lives. 
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Hb's snub 

*THE social snub that Mohamed A? 
Jg^edJedswas inflicted uponlurn ^ 
FrafcShand Kydd, the mother of 

Frmcess of mies, which pro- 

vbked-fris vicious attacks ob i er m 
P^re.on Friday^^ be- 

he has suffered in , 

: months before the gene^J 

the owner of Harrods ; 
Ifnming'at what be regarded as 
t^^Sht neglect from the Labour 
S^Afler. everything had 

toeloexposethe 
'questions scandal and to b™ 5 ? 
Jonathan Aitken, be was apecMg 
^Hair’s New Labour to embrace 

-''Instead he was ignored by the 
fSried campaign 
^fs^under orders lo keep 




Egyptian at several football pitches’ 
distance. Once he realised that be was 
not going to be warmly cuddled in 
public by Labour, Mr Fayed went 
straight off the party. Instead be de- 
cided the Liberal Democrats offered 
the best hope for Fayed-style democ- 
racy and summoned several of their 
leaders. When he offered a large cam- 
paign donation to the Lib Dems, af- 
ter careful consideration and to their 
everlasting credit, the party politely 
declined. Surprisingly, we have yet to 
hear Fayed accuse Paddy Ashdown of 

being a “snob", but Pandora lives in 
hope. 


PANDORA 


came over all nautical when he 
waned that cutting NHS wafting lists 
would be like “tuning around a 
supertanker". In subsequent months, 
this phrase has surfaced again and 
again, mouthed by journalists, econ- 
omists and even rugby coaches. Yon 
might think the time had come to pat 
this phrase in dry dock, but Fandom 
isn’t so sure. With Ann Widdecombe 
now facing Dobson at the dispatch 
box, his favourite analogy may have 
some new life in it jet 


Dobson’s turn Chelsea’s bug 


NEW Labour uever ran 


IT’S time for CbeJsea Clinton, pre- 
sumably America's First Daughter, to 


V- ' ' • \ ' ;• : -j 


undergo that wonderful Stateside 
rite de passage known as “gettingyour 
wheels”. A White House insider has 
reportedly leaked news that her par- 
ents have bought her a VW Beetle 
which she will cdlect when she returns 
to Washington from her freshman 
year at Stanford in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. It’s all blade and comes with 
“side airbags" and a superior stereo 
system at a cast of nearly $20,000. 
Cbuld it have occurred to Daddy that 
the Bug’s back seat is far too small 
for any significant hanky-panky? 

Less off 

ARE the organisers of National 
Cinema Day suffering Grom compla- 
cency brought on by last year’s suc- 
cess? Last year, Patsy Kensit 
promoted the event and offered 


an emu goers tickets to any film of 
their choice for £1. This yeai; the far 
less photogenic Peter Hewitt, direc- 
tor of Sliding Doors, did the honours 
and offered a mere 25 per cent re- 
duction on tickets. 

Uma’s ex 

UMA THURMAN is an intelligent 
young woman and, despite playing a 
moronic bimbo in Pulp Fiction , she. 
knows how to construct a wicked 
metaphor. Recently quoted in Amer- 
ica's Mademoiselle magazine on her 
first husband, Gary Oldman, she 
1 said: “It’s in the past and has no 
relation to the present It’s like a black 
and white movie. And the subtides are 
in a language I don’t remember how 
to speak." Unlike English, which she 
obviously speaks to devastating effect 


i __ 




Disasters Emergency Committee AngHMmmy 
Forticipaling agencies: British Red Crass, CAFOO, CARE International UK, 
Christen Aid, Concern WbHdvride. Help the Aged. MERUN, MSF, OXfiAM, 
Sows the Children, Taorfund, World Vision 

Yes, I want to help people suffering in Sudan 
I want to give DE25 DSSO DCIOO □£!» 02250 

Other £ • 

□l enclose a cheque made payable to Sudan Crisis Oft 
D Plows debit my Accass/Visa, Switch, Delta Cad/CAP 
CharttyCcvd/MasterCard (Ode One) 

□ Please tick here if you would Irks a receipt. 

i [ 1 1 [ lit III 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 iSS^LUJJ 

Signature Expiry Date 

Title Forename Surname 

Address . 

’ Postcode 

Complete coupon and return to: 

Sudan Crisis, PO Bax 999, London EC3A 9AA 
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Sam Aaronovitch 


SAM AARONOVITCH was a 
working-class intellectual. The 
' child of Jewish immigrants in 
the East End of London, he was 
part of the enormous contri- 
bution by the Jewish community 
to radical politics in Britain. His 
youth and the whole of his ear- 
ly manhood was given to the 
Communist movement - first as 
a militant, then as a party full- 
timer; one of his many roles for 
the party was as election agent 
for the only two Co mm u n ists 
ever elected to the London 
County Council, in 1945. 

In the Sixties, as the limita- 
tions of the doctrine embraced 
in his teens became dear, he in- 
vented not just a new career for 
himse lf hut almost a complete- 
ly new social and political iden- 
tity. Although in his party career 
he had already written several 
books - on questions of eco- 
nomic polity in particular - he 
embarked on an academic ca- 
reer as the king of late starters 
when he was near 50. He once 
explained his difficulties in 
filling in applications for 
university posts. “Education: 
St George’s- in-tho- East Sec- 
ondary. Stepney 1930-34; Bal- 
tic! College, Oxford 1967-71." 

Aaronovitch now launched 
a career as an unusual but 
highly successful academic 
economist, rapidly advancing to 
become the head of the eco- 
nomics team at South Bank 
Polytechnic (South Bank Uni- 
versity from 1992). A stream of 
books and aitides followed, all 
bearing on the relations be- 
tween economics and politics, 
and with a range of themes 
which few other academics 
could match - industrial pricing, 
insurance, monopofy, the impact 
of the City oo the London econ- 
omy, macroeconomic policy. 

This ability to change and de- 
velop was one of his most pro- 
found characteristics. Although 
Sam Aaronovitch always re- 
mained loyal to the Communist 
Party and deeply opposed to the 
inequities of the capitalist order 
he could also be, especially in 
oral debate, a devastating crit- 
ic of the Marxist left itself, 
Combining a wealth of experi- 
ence in industry and the trade 
union movement with his aca- 
demic training, he was a for- 


midable opponent of pious or 
sentimental orthodoxies and a 
thorn in the side of those who 
articulated them. 

In the 1970s the British 
Communist Party probably had 
access to more economic ex- 
pertise than any other political 
party in Britain. Its economic 
advisory committee brought to- 
gether mili tant trade union of- 
ficials and young intellectuals 
(almost all of them today in 
senior academic positions). 
Aaronovitch’s unique experi- 
ence enabled him to address 
both groups with authority. ' 

In spite of deepening divi- 
sions, the committee made ma- 
jor contributions to economic 
debate in Britain: the Alterna- 
tive Economic Strategy it 
helped to develop, although in 
the end forestalled by the vic- 
tory of Mrs Thatcher, was the 
most serious attempt in decades 
to reformulate a strategy for the 
labour movement. Aaronovitch 
was a key architect of the AES 
and popularised many of the 
issues in his book (with sever- 
al younger authors) on the po- 
litical economy of British 
capitalism. 

He enjoyed enormously his 
relations with younger acade- 
mics and intellectuals. He drew 
continuously on their insights. 
In return he would mention 
their names, secure them invi- 
tations to address academic 
and political groups, write pa- 
pers with them, find them av- 
enues to publish — for example 
in the series of books he edit- 
ed on political economy. 

At the same time- he main- 
tained his dose links with the 
unions. He was always in de- 
mand, and always available, as 
a speaker at trade union schools 
and conferences - the combi- 
nation of industrial and acade- 
mic viewpoints now led to a 
unique contribution to the ed- 
ucational side of the labour 
movement. 

In the Eighties, a late flow- 
ering of critical and creative 
analysis enabled Marxists 
aligned with the “Eurocommu- 
nisT current to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to social and 
political debate. The magazine 
Marxism Today, to which 
Aaronovitch was a frequent 


contributor, endeavoured (in 
the alarming context of 
“Thatcherism” - a develop- 
ment of which it provided sem- 
inal analyses) to open left-wing 
debates towards the centre and 
towards oppositional forces with 
different all fiances. Again Sam 
Aaronovitch widened the audi- 
ence and the debate; his book 
The Road from Thatcherism 
(1981), brought much of the new 
questioning to wider audiences. 

The bitter internal disputes 
of the CP, in. many ways absurd, 
were nevertheless an early sign 
of crises so on to engulf the 
unions, the whole Left and the 
socialist project itself. Aarono- 
vitch was one of few of his 
generation who was able to 
challenge orthodoxy and tradi- 
tion and align himself with the 
—usually much younger — mem- 
bers arguing for a thorough 
democratisatibn of methods 
and goals. 

Not many of these young 
people realised his age. The 
whole style of the man - his 
dress, his speed] - was youth- 
ful. IBs dedication to physical 
fitness was amazing: he climbed 
in the Dolomites and ran half- 
marathons when he was close 
to 70. 

Sam Aaronovitch's later 
years exemplified both his ca- 
pacity to grow and the most 
fruitfiil response to the disin- 
tegration of the Marxist iden- 
tity: to turn creative energies 
towards new and better projects 
for social change - where, al- 
though public policy remains 
crucial, solutions are sought 
more within civil society than 
through the state; and where 
openness of debate and demo- 
cratic organisation are as im- 
portant as the goals of 
oppositional movements. 

In 1982, aged over 60, he set 
up and ran the Local Econom- 
ic Policy Unit together with its 
journal Local Economy. Here 
he displayed capacities for suc- 
cessful enterprise which might 
have made him a wealthy man 
if be had not chosen a life in the 
labour movement. (His business 
acumen had once been used to 
secure the USSR good prices 
for its diamond exports). This 
activity, involving local political 
activists as well as academics. 


corresponded well to a richer 
view of social change- 

But it was for from exhaust- 
ing Aaronovitch's involvement 
in the renewal of policy debates 
and the reorganisation of the 
Left Until the end, even grave- 
ly ill - and he fought a long and 
courageous battle with cancer 
- be participated in a host of 
projects and discussions, among 
trade unionists and academics, 
in Britain and in Europe. In all 
these fields he had a wealth of 
contacts and collaborators: for 
Aaronovitch the address book 
(he bad several, religiously kept 
up to date) was the most indis- 
pensable tool of working life. 

Even at the very end - he 
was finally compelled to retire 
from South Bank last year -he 
was full of projects and initia- 
tives and found himself a base 
at the LSE from which to pur- 
sue them. He chaired a seminar 
at South Back some ten days be- 
fore his death. ' 

Sam Aaronovitch was a con- 
vivial companion; on occasion 
angry, he never failed to be 
cheerful, witty, encouraging - 
with enormous sympathy for 
younger friends and colleagues. 

Given the upheavals of his 
political and professional life, it 
is not surprising perhaps that his 
personal life was somewhat un- 
stable. He was married three 
times (to Bertha, Kirsten and 
Lavender). The complexity of 
family life did not detract from 
the warmth of his relations 
with his five children. His last 
20 years, with Kath Halpenny, 
brought another phase of 
widening and development as 
he engaged deeply for the 
first time with music and the vi- 
sual arts, and began to explore, 
with customary enthusiasm, the 
architectural inheritance of 
Europe. 

John Grahl 

Samuel Aaronovitch, economist: 
bom London 26 December 1919 ; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Commun Et Par- 
ty of Great Britain 1 965-67; Principal 
Leetarerm Economics, South Bank 
Polytechnic 1771-92, Head of De- 
partment 1975-92. Professor of 
Economics, South Bonk University 
1992-97; thrice married (three sons, 
two daughters); died London 30 May 

1998. 



Formidable: Aaronovitch taking part in a marathon, 1987 Photograph: Mike Nicholson 


Dorothy Stickney 


JOSHUA Logan, who directed 
the actress Dorothy Stickney on 
Broadway, described her in his 
memoirs as “Meissen-made". 

In her nearly 100 years, this 
petite, blue-eyed blonde won 
many acting awards, wrote for 
the theatre, appeared in a 
dozen films, and enjoyed a 41- 
year marriage to Howard Lind- 
say, co-author with Russel 
Crouse of Life With father- the 
longest-running non-musical 
play in Broadway history - the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning State of 
the Union. , and the books of the 
musicals Goes, CalJMe 

Madam and The Sound of 
Music. 

Despite corneal ulcers in 
childhood (which plagued her 
from three to 17 necessitatag 
seven operations), Dorothy 
Stickney was determined to be- 
come an actress. After attend- 
ing North Western Dramatic 
School in Minneapolis, she 
made her stage d£but as part of 
a quartet; although none of the 
four hailed from the South, they 
called themselves “The South- 
ern Belles”. Their projected 


tour was cancelled after a per- 
formance in which only one per- 
son was in the auditorium. 

In 1921 Stickney decided to 
brave Broadway, and endured 
three years of frustration and 
near starvation before being 
signed to take over a leading 
role in Owen Davis’s play The 
Nervous Wreck. Davis, howev- 


er, fell she looked too gaunt and 
intense for a comedy role and 
rejected her. 

In despair, she turned for ad- 
vice to Howard Lindsay, a 
young actor-director whom she 
knew casually. Gently but firm- 
ly, he urged her to give up act- 
ing. Instead, she continued to 
haunt the offices of theatrical 


agenls finally finding work with 
a summer stock company at 
Skowhegan, Maine, where she 
soon established herself as a 
gifted and versatile actress. 

Two seasons later Lindsay 
was hired as the company’s di- 
rector. and he and Stickney 
eventually fell in love. Engaged, 
they returned to New York, 
where Lindsay took minor act- 
ing parts. 

After making her Broad- 
way d6but in The Squall ( 1 926), 
Stickney scored a great success 
that same year in the unlikely 
role of an ancient, crazed 
scrublady in Chicago, the play 
on which the current Fosse- 
Kander-Ebb musical is based. 
“When friends or strangers 
would mention haring seen 
Chicago,” Lindsay wrote, “I 
would chime in, *My fiancee is 
in that company. She plays 
Crazy Liz.’ Their minds would 
go back to the toothless old 
scrubwoman they had seen in 
the play and their congratula- 
tions would be faint and 
forced." 

They married in 1927, the 


year Lindsays first Broadway 
play was produced. It had a 
modest run, but Stickney was 
soon acting in a play that had 
an enormous one: Hecht and 
MacArthur s The Front Page, in 
which she was again cast against 
type as Moliie MoIIoy, the 
bedraggled prostitute. She had 
similar success in Congreve's 
The Way of the World and Rose 
Franken’s Another Language 
(both 1939). 

In 1939 Lindsay and Crouse 
turned Clarence Day’s books of 
family reminiscence into Life 
With Father , in which Stickney 
played charming, spirited Moth- 
er to Lindsay’s stubborn bom- 
bastic father. They acted the 
roles for five years of the plays 
seven-year run, playing them 
again in Life With Mother ( 1 94S) 
which, like most sequels, was a 
failure. 

In the early 1940s Stickney 
read Bodies in Our Cellar, the 
work of an unknown playwright, 
Joseph Kesseiring. finding it un- 
even but promising. She passed 
it to Lindsay and Crouse, who 
produced it on Broadway. 


rewriting it without credit. As 
Arsenic and Old Lace, it ran for 
three years. 

In 1957 an estimated 107 
million people watched 
Rodgers and HammersteirTs 
television musical Cinderella , 
with Julie Andrews in the title 
role, and the Lindsays as King 
and Queen. 

Three years later Stickney 
appeared on Broadway and in 
the West End in.-l Lovely Light, 
her one-woman show based on 
the poems and letters of Edna 
St Vincent Millay. In 1973, five 
years after her husband's death, 
she appeared on Broadway in 
the musical Pippin, stopping 
the show aightiy with the song 
“No Time at AU". 

She had made her screen 
d<§but in 1931. She was the 
killer in Murder at the Vanities 
(1934), Melvyn Douglas's mor- 
tally ill wife in / Never Sang for 
my Father (1970) and a bibulous 
crook in The Great Diamond 
Robbery ( 1954); to get her hands 
on a precious stone, she pre- 
tends to be the long-lost moth- 
er of a young diamond-cutter 


(Red Skelton), until she begins 
to believe her own lie. 

Time enthused, “Dorothy 
Stickney. as a ginned-away 
shoplifter redeemed tty delu- 
sions of motherhood, is enor- 
mousty funny." She was also 
amusing as the aptly named 
Miss Bird a twittering little san- 
itorium patient in The Unimit- 
ed (1944 ). 

The sanitarium's head in 
that film was played by Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, who wrote in her 
book Life With Lindsay and 
Crouse (1976): “In ‘ 1938 
Dorothy opened in On Bor- 
rowed Time. Howard came to 
the dress rehearsal and saw his 
pretty wife dressed and made up 
as a grandmother in her sev- 
enties. When Dorothy returned 
to the bouse she found a 
telegram £nom Howard saying 
‘Darling, I can hardly wait!’ " 
Dick Vosburgh 

Dorothy Hayes Stickney, actress: 
bom Dickinson. North Dakota 21 
June 1900; married 1927 Howard 
Lindsay (died 1968 J; (fed New 
York 2 June 1998. 



Stickney in i Never Sang for my Father (1970) Kobal Collection 
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dium fell unnaturally quiet be 

allowed the goaL England went 

on to win 4-2 when Hurst com- 
pleted his hat-trick at the end, 
but it was that dramatic third 
goal which truly demoralised the 
weary Germans. 

Should it have stood? Roger 
Hunt who was closest to the in- 
cident was unequivocal: 

I was about axyanfc oui when The ball 
hit the turf and I turned instantly to 
celebrate. I believed at the time that 
it was over the Kne and I bdiere it now 
[1998]. If there had been the slight- 
est shred of doubt in my mind I would 
have followed up to make sure, 

But Dienst himself, when itK 
terriewed in 1989, was honest 
enough to admit 
I still don't know if the shot by Hurst 
in the 100th minu te was in or not. 1 
have to say that I was standing in a 
poor position for that shot, exactly 
head-on instead of diagonal to the 
goaLJwodkta't have allowed the goal 
if the Hnaamn Bakhramov hadn't 
pointed to the noddle with his flag. 


Exhaustive television replays 
and countless photographs 
proved inconclusive in settling 
the argument, though the 
British soccer historian Philip 
Evans wrote in 1990: 

We can now say that it probably was 
not a goaL Bat to establish that fact, 
it took a lot of people many hours of 
very hard work in cinema laborato- 
ries all over the world.. ,» 



Dienst: calm and dignified 


sue, revealing that strangers 
still asked him daily about the 
decision more than two decades! 
later. “T gladly respond,” he said 
Actually, of course, it was a goaL 
Just look in the record books. 


Nan Panting 

Gottfried Dienst, football referee: 
bom c/920; died Baste, Switzerland 
I June 1998. 


BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


BIRTHS 

ARBUTHNOTi On 31 May. :o Emma 
and James, a daughter, Alice Tempest 
Wemyss. a sister for Alexander, 
Katherine and Eleanor. 

BROADBENTt see ARBUTHNOT 

IN MEMORIAM 

SIULBECK.- Ralph F.W. 21 October 
1W2 -8 June 1988. Remembered with 
love. 

WERNHER: Lady Theodora Anna 
Wember (n£e Romanov), born 1901 
ftarqgrad, Russia, died Northffinpun 
1974. Innocent victim of eviL Her 
daughter, Alexandra. 

For Gazene BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & 

DEATHS pleas* telephone tn 0171*393 

2012 or Ax 0(71-293 2010. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Quocn, Patron. accompanist] by The 
Duke of Ecfinfaureh, attend* a concert at Ibc 
Eim Theatre, London WC2. hi aid of the 
National bulimic for tbc Blind, 
a Alunrandiv attends a Gala Redial 
and Dinner m aid oT the European Orgini- 
sauoa for Research and Treatment of Cancer 
(EOKTO at tbc British Embassy, Btnacb. 

Changing of the Guard 
The Household Cavalry Mounted Msuncnl 
mounts the Queen's Lite Guard si Hone 
Guards, Ham; F Company Scots G turds 
mounts tbc Queen's Guard, at Buddn ‘ 
Mm*, II JQam, band provided ty the 
Guards. 


Birthdays 

Mr Colin Baker, actor, 55; Sir 
William Bartow, former chair man , 
BICC 74; The Rev John Barrett, 
headmaster. The Leys School. Cam- 
bridge. 55; Lord Campbell of Cray, 
former Government minister. 77; 
Miss Lindka Cierach. dress design- 
er, 46; Mr Michael Codron, theatri- 
cal producer. 6& Professor Alice 
Coleman, geographer. 75; Professor 
Francis Crick OM. biologist, 82; 
Earl Ferrers, former government 
minister, 69; Sir Iain GlideweU, a 
Lord Justice of Appeal, 74: Miss 
Gwen Harwood, poet, 78; Mr Ray 
Illingworth, cricketer and manager, 
66; Lord Kirkwood, a Senator of the 
College of Justice in Scotland. 66; Sir 
Michael Levey, former director. Na- 
tional Gallery, 71; Lady Littier, for- 
mer director-general, IB A 66; Miss 
Miilicent Martin, actress and singer. 
64; Dame Jean Maxwell -Scott, roy- 
al equerry, 75; Sr Ian Motrow. for- 
mer chairman, MAL 86: Mr Tony 
MoCiram, tennis player, 7& Mr Doog 
Mounljqy, snooker player, 56; Mbs 
Alison Moyet, rock singer. 57: Mr 
Roger Murray, former president, 
Cargill Europe. 62; Lord Onslow of 
Wjking, former MP and gover nm ent 
minister, 72: Sir Eric Parker, former 
company chairman, 65; Sir David 
Poole. High Court judge, 60; Lord 
Pruduid, former company chairman. 
SS; Brigadier Gael Ramsey, chief ex- 
ecutive, BESO, 56: Mr Nick Rhodes, 
rock keyboard player, 36; Sir Julian 
Ridsdale, former MP. 83; Miss Nan- 
cy Sinatra, 58; Dr Robert Stevens, 
Master, Pembroke College, Oxford, 


65; Mr Martin Taylor, chief executive, 
Barclays Bank, 46; Mr John Thomp- 
son, former Director of Radio, IBA. 
69; Mr Derek Underwood, cricketer. 
53; Dame Anne Whrbunon, former 
diplomat. 71; Mr Graham Watson, lit- 
erary agent, 85; Sir Aiwyn Williams, 
-former vice-chancellor, Glasgow 
University, 77. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Giovanni Domenico Cassi- 
ni, astronomer, 1625; William 
Dam pier, buccaneer and navigjtor. 
baptised, 1652; John Smeaton, civil 
engineer, 1724; Robert Stevenson, 
civil engineer. 3772; Robert Alexan- 
der Schumann, composer, 1810; 
Charles Reade, novelist, 1814; Sir 
Samuel White Baker, explorer. 1821; 
Sir John Everett Millais, pre- 
Rapbaelite painter, 1829; George 
Mursell Garrett, organist and com- 
poser, 1834; Frank Lloyd Wight, ar- 
chitect, 1869; Ernest Beaumont 
Schoedsack, film director and pro- 
ducer, 1893; George l Georg Johann 
Carl) Antheil. composer, 1900; 
Robert Preston (Robert Preston 
Meservey). actor. 1918; Alexis Smith 
(Gladys Smith), stage and Glm ac- 
tress, 1921. Deaths: The Prophet 
Mohammed. 632; Hardicanute, King 
of Denmark and England. 1042; 
Edward, the Black Prince. 1376; 
Bishop Richard Scrape, executed, 
1405: Lodovico Cardi da CIgoli. 
painter and architect, 1613: Christi- 
aan Huygens, physicist, astronomer 
and mathematician, 1695; Sophia, 
Qectress of Hanover, mother of 
George 1 of England, 1714; Johann 


Joachim Winckelnjano, historian 
and archaeologist, 1768; Thomas 
Paine, radical author, 1809; Mrs 
Sarah Siddons (Sarah Kemble), ac- 
tress. 1S3J: Andrew Jackson, Seventh 
President of the US. 1845; Douglas 
William Jenrold. playwright and bo- 
morist, 1S57; Sir Joseph Paxton, 
architect, 1865; George Sand ( Aman- 
dmc-Luctle-Aiirore Du pin), writer. 
IS76; Gerard Manley Hopkins, poet. 
1889; William Bliss Carman, poet, 
1929; Sir Godfrey Seymour Tcarle, 
ador, 1953; Robert Taylor ( Spangler 
Arlington Brugh), actor, 1969; Sir 
Norman Hartnell, royal dressmaker, 
1979; Gordon Jacob, composer, 
1984. On this day: the Congress of 
Vienna ended, 1815; the electric 
suction vacuum-cleaner was patent- 
ed. 1869; the first London produc- 
tion of the operetta 7 lie Merry Uldo* 
was presented, 1907; during the Ital- 
ian-Turfcish War in Tripoli, the first 
motor-ambulances were used, when 
2D Italian army vehicles went into ser- 
vice. 1912; the second Labour Gov- 
ernment. with Ramsay MacDonald 
as prime minster, took office, 1929; 
in Romania. King Carol resumed the 
throne, 1930; James Earl Ray was ar- 
rested in London and charged with 
the murder of Martin Luther King. 
1968. Today is the Feast Day of Si 
Cloud of Metz. St Maxi minus of Aix. 
Si Mcdard and St William of York 
or Tfcwayt. 

Lectures 

Wallace Collection: Patricia Falkn- 
er. “Dutch Paintings in the Whllaa: 
Collection”, lpm. 


C ASE SUMMARIES: 8 junei 998 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the All England Law 
Reports. 

Customs duty 

Commisacners of Customs and E>ose 
v Invicta FtaUtry Ltd; CA (Thorpe, Man- 
tel!. Buxton LJ|) 6 May 1998. 

In order for importers to re- 
cover import duty by reason of 
art220(2)(b) of Council Reg- 
ulation EC 2913/92 where the 
Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise had indicated er- 
roneously that no additional 
duty was due, it was necessary 
to show not whether the im- 
porter or his agent had acted 
reasonably in not taking steps 
which would have brought the 
error to light, but whether 
steps were available to bring it 
to light That could be achieved 
in a case where there was no 
complexity, by referring to the 
Official Journal of the European 
Community. 

Rsatl 0UM7KT (ChdcA Cot far the np- 


peBants: Paul Girvtarm (Solicitor. C&E ) 
for the Commissioners. 

Costs 

Haiselden v P&O Properties Ltd; CA 
(Thorpe, ManteH 4)) 5 May 1998. 
Where a plaintiff who was a lit- 
igant in person decided to in- 
voke the arbitration procedure 
in the county court in order to 
avoid the risk of incurring lia- 
bility for defendants' costs, 
but due to court error the 
matter went for trial, legally 
represented defendants had 
some obligation to draw to the 
attention of the plaintiff the 
beneficial consequences which 
tbc defendants intended to 
harvest from that error. Fur- 
thermore, were the plaintiff's 
claim to faO. the judge had to 
take into account such an 
omission by the defendants 
when deciding whether to 
award costs on scale 1 or 
whether the plaintiff's liabili- 
ty to the defendants should be 
limited to such costs as would 


have been recoverable had 
there been a determination by 
an arbitrator. 

Franca Coilaco Manas (C L Hockpdd 
A Co) far the plaintiff; Richard I'btey 

(Lawrence Graham) for the defendants. 
Magistrates’ courts 

Bussey v Chef Constable of the Suf- 
folk Constabulary QBD (Div Ct) 
(Schiemann q. Brian SmedleyJ) 5 May 
1998. 

On an appeal against sentence 
to the Crown Court, the court 

bad power to determine the ap- 
peal on a factual basis which 
differed from that adopted by 
the court below, since a Crown 
Court was not bound by any 
finding of fact made by the 
magistrates' court such as 
might limit Crown Court’s 
powers of sentence. If, how- 
ever, the Crown Court decid- 
ed not to accept the express 
view of the magistrates’ court, 
it had to make clear to the ap- 
pellant that it was doing so and 
provide an opportunity within 


the Newton principle fo 
to challenge its view c 
facts. 

Hugh K iss (Osiers, Newmarket) 
appdkint;CaraBne Bryant (CPS, 
Crown. 

Public order 

NefderandorsvDPP; QBD (! 
(Smon Brown 4 Hooper fl 
1998. 

An information which a] 
a trespass on land by hun 
testers and which statec 
they had intended to dete 
nipt or obstruct that activfr 
fraiy to s 68(1) of the Crii 
Justice and Public Orde 
1994 was not bad for du 


obstructing were overt 
concepts. There was, j 
ingly, no need to cfaaij 
element separately. 

9L.i>, > ■■ u^n 


— ft 

for th* Jim four appellants an 
Prior. Norwich) for the rrma 
pdtana; Michael ElBs ( CPS 
Crown. 
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on the fringe as broker makes Ofex move 


IS just a touch of ten- 
skm m the air ai Ofes, the fringe, 
‘ightiy regulated share market 
created by John Jenkins. 

Durlacher, one of a hand- 
ful of stockbrokers moving into 
tnarket-making, is planning to 
in the shares of its ho«ree 
Stocks, and others where h has 
a research relationship, which 
are traded on Ofex. Initially, 
perhaps half-a-dozen shares 
will be involved. 

Such a development has 
alarmed Mr Jenkins, whose 
ftnn, JP Jenkins, owns and 
runs Ofex and is market-maker 
for its 205 shares. 

Under the Ofex rules share 
trades and trading statements 
are published on the City's 
screens. He feels Dmiacber 
may have an unfair advantage 
because its deals are not ex- 
pected to be displayed. 

_ For its part Duiiacher dis- 
misses talk that it is challeng- 
ing Ofex. The binge market is, 
it acknowledges, the domain of 
JP Jenkins. Bmhbelieves it has 
the right to make markets in the 


selected shares and will im- 
prove liquidity by doing so. 

It is. of course, not unusu- 
al for stockbrokers to create 
share markets in unquoted 
shares. George Gale & Co, the 
public but unquoted f a mil y- 
controlled brewer in Horn- 
dean, Hampshire, is traded by 
Cazenove and James Sharp & 
Co of Bury, Lancashire. 

Itwas the Stock Exchange's 
aaonishing dedson to dose the 
old 4.2 share dealing facility 
three years ago that cast many 
unquoted groups into a share 
wilderness. 

Companies that did not 
want to face the rigours of the 
slock market or were unsuitable 
found what they and their 
shareholders regarded as a 
useful dealing facility no longer 
available. 

George Gale elected to use 
the services of the two stock- 
brokers. Others went to AIM 
or Ofex or just disappeared 
from the investment scene. 

Some adopted a double 
facility. They joined Ofex and 


also entrusted their stock- 
broker to make a market. 
Brewer Shepherd Nearae, 
National Parking Corporation, 
- Ofex’s biggest company 
which is being taken over by an 
American group - and New- 
bury Racecourse enlisted 
Cazenove as well as getting an 
Ofex presence. 

There appears to be no 
problem over the dual Cazen- 
ove/Ofex trading. The two co- 
operate, enjoying, it seems, a 
harmonious relationship. 

Perhaps Duriacher and JP 
Jenkins will get on splendidly 
when the stockbroker starts’ 
market-making. But they have 
yet to talk. 

Mr Jenkins' ultimate sanc- 
tion is the same as the Stock Ex- 
change - delisting shares. He 
is, it would seem, reluctant to 
take such action. 

For a fringe market Ofex 
has experienced surprisingly 
few scandals. One was SkyNeC 
Corporation, which surged into 
the stratosphere and Lhen 
plunged to earth. Many of the 


trades were, it is claimed, 
outside Ofex 

Hie Jenkins creation is fully 
transparent, with prices and vol- 
umes as well as trading devel- 
opments displayed- It has 
probably grown much more 
quickly than envisaged three 
years ago. The current capi- 
talisation is EL7bn, although 
once the NPC deal goes 
through it will sink to £1.9bn. 


Share Spotlight 

share price, pence 
550 



Weeiabix, one of the older 
established companies which 
does not want a quote but re- 
alises its outside shareholders 
deserve a trading facility, will 
take on the mantle of Ofex’s 
largest, with a £44 2m valuation. 

The dealing transparency 
has helped ^Mex develop as a 
capital-raising centre, an es- 
sential asset for small compa- 
nies. Around £l50m has been 
produced through flotations 
and rights issues - capital which 
may have been denied the 
flet^lingenteqjrisesifOfeKdid 
not exist 

Five companies are heading 
for Ofex, hoping to raise 
preaching £5m. They range 
from a menswear business to a 
construction industry consul- 
tancy, as well as Spectrum 
Technologies, which features 
British Aerospace as a 20 per 
cent shareholder and is selling 
more than £lm worth of di- 
rectors’ shares. 

Granada, the leisure group, 
heads this week’s results sched- 
ule. Interim profits are un- 


likely to be spectacular; BT 
AlexBrown is looking for a 10 
per cent advance to £268m. 

Since the £3.9bo Forte 
takeover, disposals have 
loomed large in any Granada 
calculations- It has recently 
unloaded its stake in the Savoy 
Hotel but still has a clutch of 
upmarket properties, including 
London's Grosvenor House 
Hotel to selL 

The utilities reporting sea- 
son continues with Scottish 
Hydro-Electric’s year’s figures. 
The market is looking for a 
modest advance to £210m. 

British Land could be the 
week's star. It is expected to dis- 
play its best net asset value 
uplift, around 27 per cent, for 
four years, offering some in- 
spiration to property shares, 
which have sadly under- 
performed the rest of the mar- 
ket this year. Great Portland 
Estates, with its London West 
End portfolio, is another prop- 
erty group likely to produce 
higher NAV say a 20 per cent 
increase. 


Food groups are to the fore. 
Unigate, after its short-lived 
HiUsdown Holdings takeover 
aspirations, is set for year’s 
profits of £143m (£1162). 

Northern Foods, minus its 
demerged Express Dairies, 
should manage £93m with Ex- 
press offering a maiden £55m. 

BIP, famed for its exposure 
to the Viagra impotence drug, 
is likely to produce profits of 
£S4m against £4S2m. It will 
once a g a in, be a case of trad- 
ing comments commanding 
more attention than figures. 
The company i is looking for ac- 
quisitions in i he chemical and 
pharmaceutical areas. 

Its contribution to Viagra 
gave the shares a boost al- 
though they ended last week at 
532.5p, off their 555 p nigh hit 
last month. 

Others witb year’s profits 
this week indude Electrocom- 
ponents. expected to report 
year’s profits of £120m 
(£1 12.6m); Meyer Interna- 
tional £54m (£44m) and John* 
soa Malthey £123m (£1083m). 
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U-turn on approvals for gas-fired power stations 


By Michael Harrison _ 

THE GOVERNMENT is set to 
block the construction of gas-fired 
power stations which already have 
p lanning consent when it unveils its 
long-awaited deal to rescue the 
coal industry this week. 

The move is likely to infuriate 
power companies, the electricity 
regulator and some of its own 
MPs. But the President of the 
Board of Trade, Margaret Beckett, 
will justify it on the grounds of 


Britain's need for a balanced energy 
policy. 

The coal rescue package, ex- 
pected to be announced on Thurs- 
day, will include a three to five-year 
moratorium on new gas-fired 
capacity, commitments by the three 
big generators. National Power, 
PowerGen and Eastern, to buy 
more British coal, and measures to 
make costing coal stations more en- 
vironmentally friendly. The package 
will not include proposals to force 
the generators to divest a propor- 


tion of their coal-fired capacity, al- 
though this is likely to be an option 
kept under review. 

Ministers imposed a moratorium 
on consentS'for any further gas-fired 
stations last Christmas and it had 
been widely expected that this would 
be extended for a three to five-year 
period. However, there are a num- 
ber of gas-fired stations which have 
received section 36 planning consent 
and are waiting to go ahead. Hie 
Government is expected to refuse 
some of these stations what is 


known as section 14 consent - 
which allows them to burn gas -thus 
preventing construction from 
proceeding. 

The rescue plan is designed to 
provide a power generation market 
for at least 25 million tonnes of coal 
a year. This will prevent the almost 
complete demise of the British min- 
ing industry bnt it will not stop a 
further round of pit closures in- 
volving up to five collieries and per- 
haps 3,000 jobs. 

- The current long-term contracts 


between RJB Mining, Britain's 
biggest coal producer, and the gen- 
erators were extended for a three- 
month period from April to secure 
a temporary Lifeline for the pits. But 

new arrangements need to be put in 
place by the end of this month. 

Gas-fired power generators, led 
by Enron of the US, have warned 
the Government that blocking fur- 
ther gas-fired stations could add 
£lbn a year to electricity bills and 
jeopardise thousands of jobs in the 
upstream gas industry and con- 


struction. The electricity regulator, 
Professor Stephen Littlechild, has 
akn urged the Government not to 
extend the moratorium, arguing 
thatit will stunt competition in the 
generating market. The Commons 
Trade and Industry Select Com- 
mittee, which is chaired by the 
■ Labour backbencher Martin 
O’Neil, will also criticise the move 

in a report to be published this week. 

But ministe rs are fearful that .un- 
ites the “dash for gas’’ is halted then 
Britain could be dependent on gas 


Brown faces 
spiralling 
pay threat 


Barrie Clement 
and Diane Coyle 

THERE wUi be strong upward pres- 
sures on pay in the pipeline during 
the coming months in the wake of a 
jump in headline inflation to 4 per 
cent, according to analysis out today. 

The news comes after the con- 
troversial decision last week by the 
Bank of England to increase inter- 
est rates in order to keep the lid on 
inflation. Paradoxically, the prospect 
of higher mortgage rates could be 
used by employees' representatives 
to argue for bigger wage rises. 

However, in his Mansion House 
speech this week, Gordon Brown will 
reaffirm the Z5 per cent inflation tar- 
get and emphasise the need for em- 
ployers and employees to show wage 
restraint. The Treasury last week re- 
acted positively to the shock interest 
rate move by the Bank of England, 
saying it reinforced the Chancellor's 
message on pay. 

The Chancellor will emphasise, 
too. the Government’s commitment 
to tough control of the public fi- 
nances. Despite growing political 
pressures for additional cash ahead 
of next month's comprehensive 
spending review, be will not soften 
his Iron Chancellor image. 

In its latest report on recent pay 
deals. Incomes Data Services points 
out that most wage settlements are 
now clustered around the 3 to 4 per 
cent range, with one in five above 
4.5 per cent. One of the higbest- 
profile settlements was a 5.25 per cent 
deal for Marks & Spencer staff. 

Its IDS Report warns that expec- 
tations mil be fuelled by the latest fig- 
ure for the Retail Price Index, which 
was published after most of the re- 
ported deals were struck. 

Researchers found that the over- 
all spread of pay increases in recent 
months has ranged from pay freezes 
to 9 per cent in some companies. 

Unremitting pressure on pay con- 
tinues among information technology 
staff where “loyalty” bonuses can be 
worth up to 50 per cent of salary. A 
combination of skill shortages, prepa- 
rations for Economic and Monetary 
Union and computer problems as- 


sociated with the millennium, are re-, 
infozeing the upward spiral in pay. 

Competition for skilled TT staff is 
particularly fierce in central Scotland, 
especially Edinburgh, and along the 
M4 corridor in towns snch as 
Swindon and Reading. Average 
turnover of computer personnel is 
around 15 to 17 per cent a year, 
according to the report 

Elsewhere, some of the higher pay 
rises have involved an element of 
compensation for the abolition of tax- 
free profit-related pay schemes, 
which have been wound down as tax 
relief comes to an end. 

At Nycomed Amersham, for- 
merly Amersham International, em- 
ployees received a 4 per cent rise, plus 
an average 1 percent merit increase, 
together with an additional 2.7 per 
cent because of the abolition of the 
company’s PRP scheme. 

The phasing out of tax relief will 
continue over the next 18 months, 
continuing to exert upwards pressure 
on settlements. 

The IDS report says that private 
sector pay reviews have shown in- 
creases running at much the same 
level in the first and second quartets 
of the year, with some marginal shift 
downwards in the second quarter. In- 
flationary pressures, however, could 
mean a gradual shift upwards in 
settlements over the next few months. 

The financial markets are anx- 
iously awaiting the latest official fig- 
ures on average earnings, due next 
week. Any further pick-up would be 
seen as raising the spectre of more 
increases in the cost of borrowing. 

The Bank of England also said, in 
last month’s Inflation Report, that it 
would assess the likely inflationary im- 
pact of the inlrtxJuction of the national 
minimum wage. Its preliminary esti- 
mates suggest a £3.60 minimum wage 
covering all employees could add 
around 1 per rent to the total wage bilL 

A separate report last week from 
the Institute for Fiscal Studies sqggested 
the combination of a £3.60 rate for owsr- 
20S along with a £320 rate for 181020- 
year-olds would cost employers about 
£L5bn. But these calculations assume 
better-paid employees do not succeed 
in maintaining diffe ren tials 



Gordon Brown: The ‘Iron Chancellor’ win reaffirm his 15 per cent inflation target, but soaring pay deals could knock his policy off course 


Treasury MPs to 
meet Greenspan 


Spending review 
backs investment 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

MEMBERS of the influential Trea- 
sury Committee responsible for mon- 
itoring the Bank of England are to visit 
Washington this week in order to meet 
Alan Greenspan, chairman of the US 
Federal Reserve and the most powerful 
central hanker in the world. 

The trip, led by committee chair- 
man Giles Radice, comes jost ahead 
of confirmation hearings at West- 
minster for the nine members of the 
Monetary Policy Committee. The 
MPC*s surprise decision to increase 
interest rates Iasi week is likely to 
mean the MPs on the Treasury Com- 
mittee will give the Bank’s experts a 
particularly thorough grilling. 

The US trip will also include a 
visit to Congress for the British 
politicians to learn how, their Amer- 
ican counterparts conduct confir- 
mation hearings for members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and scrutinise 
the Fed's derisions. 

Bnt just as important will be the 


chance to hear Mr Greenspan’s 
views about prospects for the US 
economy and Interest rates. The Fed 
chairman's towering reputation 
stems from the fact that for more 
than six years he has achieved the 
ideal combination of falling unem- 
ployment and low inflation - both the 
lowest for decades - with minimal 
touches on the interest rate tiller. 

The Bank of England gained its 
formal independence, and the MPC 
got up to foil strength, just last week 
The arrival of the ninth membei; John 
Vickers, an Oxford economist 
specialising in regulatory policy, is 
widely assumed to have bdped tip the 
balance in favour of the rise in the cost 
of borrowing announced on Thursday 

Although next week's sessions 
could well be stormy, the Treasury 
Committee is not expected to by to 
overturn any of the nine appoint- 
ments. However the MPs refuse to 
role oat the possibility of blocking 
nominations for the MPC in future, 
when they will be able to hold more 
timely confirmation hearings. 


THE THREE-YEAR spending 
plans to be set out in the Govern- 
ment's comprehensive spending re- 
view early next month will give top 
priority to additional investment in 
hospitals, schools and transport, 
writes Diane Covle- 

In future departments will not be 
allowed to switch money from in- 
vestment to their day-to-day spending 
on items like pay and running costs. 

A Treasury source said; “Our sys- 
tems of control of public spending 
have resulted in biases against capi- 
tal spending. There is a problem and 
we want to do something about it.” 

However, the new rules wQl make 
it harder for departments to go 
ahead with additional projects under 
the Private Finance Initiative. The 
reason is that the stream of payments 
to private sector partners they would 
have to make under new PH leases 
fall into the category of current 
rather than capital spending. 

A paper to be published by the 
Treasury today shows that government 
investment in the UK is lower, rela- 


tive to the size of the economy, than 
in any other leading industrial nation, 
including the US. It has also fallen 
sharply since 1980 to just over 1.5 per 
cent of GDP as departments have cut 
their investment as the easiest option 
in implementing lough spending plans. 

In a speech last week Gordon 
Brown announced that there would 
be a surplus of tax revenues over cur- 
rent. day-to-day spending in each of 
the next three years. This would guar- 
antee that the public finances met the 
so-called “golden rule" that the gov- 
ernment should only borrow to 
finance investment. 

Treasury officials indicated that this 
explained the move to publish sepa- 
rate departmental limits for investment 
and current spending in next month's 
review. No department will be allowed 
to meet its current spending target by 
cutting back on investment spending. 

The decision implies that any 
extra resources available will be 
channeQed first into investment in the 
nation’s infrastructure of hospital and 
school buildings and equipment. 


Fund managers prefer the euro to the dollar 


By John WlUcock 

THE EURO gels a massive 
thumbs-up from a survey of 
European fond managers pub- 
lished today, with nearly two- 
thirds preferring the fledgling 
currency over the US dollar as 
an investment medium. 

Continental investors are 


also becoming more optimistic 
about domestic equities and re- 
main sceptical of prospects in 
the Pacific Basin and Eastern 
Europe, according to June's 
Merrill Lynch Gallup survey of 
European fund managers. 

Of the 67 fund managers in- 
terviewed this month, 61 percent 
said they favour the euro over 


the next 12 months, with only 28 
per cent picking the US dollar 
as then preferred currency. This 
represents a reversal of the po- 
sition last year, before the final 
decision to go ahead with the 
single currency had been taken. 

According to Bryan 
Ahworthy, European equity 
strategist at Merrill Lynch in 


London, “Investor enthusiasm 
for the euro is based on ex- 
pectations of significantly more 
restrictive monetary policy in 
the euro-zone”. 

“The widespread percep- 
tion is that the European Cen- 
tral Bank will operate a tighter- 
th an- necessary policy to gain 
credibility in the financial mar- 


A week in the markets 


STOCK MARKETS 



INTEREST RATES 


UK interest rates 


kets as quickly as possible,” Mr 
Ahworthy said. 

So for the euro appears not 
to suffer a lack of credibility 
among investors. According to 
the Merrill survey the number 
of respondents expecting the 
euro to be “hard” has doubled 
to 70 per cent over the past two 
months. 


CURRENCIES 


Optimism about the 
prospects for Europe's currency 
is spilling over into investors' 
stock market preferences, says 
Merrill Lynch. The June survey 
sees a net balance of 49 per cent 
favouring continental Euro- 
pean equities on a three-month 
view, up from 39 per cent last 
month, while 66 per cent favour 


US Merest rates 
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the home markets on a 12- 
month view. 

“Asian flu", on the other 
hand, has produced the 
month’s biggest loser. On a 
three-month view, a balance of 
51 per cent of fond managers 
are bearish about Asia's stock 
markets, even more than the 45 
per cent recorded last monrh. 
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for up to 80 per cent of its deano- 
ity generation by 2020. 

“It is accepted within gowanmeot 
thatleaving tire exzstingconsentpoJ- 
icy as it is will not help sohre any of 
the problems,” said one Whitehall 
source. “But the package that is be- 
ing announced wfli still be coossteot 
with the Government’s general in- . 
dus trial policy which is pro- 
competition.” 

The aim of the moratorium will 
be to give coal a level playing field 
to prove itself as a competitive fuel 

Mirror 
Group 
in talks 
on rival 
offer 

By John WlUcock 


MIRROR GROUP said yes- 
terday that the “phone had 
been ringing off the hook” with 
alternative proposals to Axel 
Springer’s expected bid, as it 
emerged that the British news- 
paper group had spoken to at - 
least two private equity funds 
about a counter-offer. 

“The longer the Springer 
camp delays in making its offer, 
the more exciting things come 
along for our shareholders to 
look at,” a spokesman for 
Mirror Group said yesterday. . 

. Price continued to be central 
to the poker game for control of 
the group, following Axel 
Springer’s declaration of intent 
to launch a bid on 22 May. 
Sources dose to Mirnjr Group 
insist that around 300p per share 
would be a minimum, valuing the 
company at around £1.4bn. 

TFie Axel Springer side dis- 
missed this as way too high, 
pointing to the market’s valua- 
tion of the shares, which dosed 
on Friday at 232p. Before the 
German publishing house an- 
nounced its interest in launch- 
ing a bid. Mirror Group’s shares 
stood at around 380p, “so there 
is already a 50p bid premium 
built into the price,” one source 
said yesterday. 

Support for the position of • 
Mirror Group boss David 
gpmety came from one institu- *’ 
tional shareholder, PDFM, 
which holds 18.1 per cent of the* 
group. It indicated it would be un- 
likely to sell out of Mirror Group 
at anything like current levels. 

Meanwhile, the Mont- 
gomery camp is confident that 
the longer Axel Springer waits 
to table its bid the longer the 
Mirror Group management has 
to find a “white knight”. 

The US fund manager War- 
burg Pmens and venture capi- 
tal group Craven are both 
understood to have bad contact 
with Mr Montgomery. 

Cinven bought IPC, the 
magazine group, at the begin- 
ning of the year, and Mirror 
Group is understood to have 
suggested a joint venture, to no 
avail. Warburg Pincus owns a 
chunk of Aegis, the media-buy- 
ing group, and was also once a 
shareholder in London Week- 
end Television before the latter 
sold out to Granada in 1993. 

There are also suggestions ' 
that the Mirror management 
may be keen on finding an al- 
ternative to Axel Springer be- 
cause it fears that the Germans 
may impose a rigid, centrally 
controlled management struc- 
ture alien to the free-wheeling 
ways of British tabloids. 
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The Bank strives to become an invisible referee 



GAVYN 

DAVIES 

ON THE THINGS 
THAT MAKE LIFE 
v DIFFICULT FOR 
THE MONETARY 
POLICY 
COMMITTEE 
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MHKVYN KING, the Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of England, has often remarked 
that a sjccessful cuDlrai hank should be bar- 
ing and predictable, rather like “a referee 
whose success is judged by how little his 
decisions intrude into the game itself’. By 
this reckoning, the Monetary Policy Com- 
mittee still has some work to do. 

The behaviour of the MPC in recent 
months has been anything but predictable. 
The February edition of the Bank's “In- 
flation Report” was undoubtedly pes- 
simistic, yet base rates were left on bold. 
Fast forward three months, and we find 
that base rales are increased - this lime. 
On the immediate heels of a May “’Infla- 
tion Report” which is decidedly less pes- 
simistic than its predecessor. 

Meanwhile, an erudite debale is al- 
lowed to take place about whether the 
Bank should focus on an inflation target 
alone, or whether it should ai<y> be con- 
cerned about smoothing the path for out- 
put- This debate, which has apparently 
been encouraged by people inside the 
MPC itself, is guaranteed to dim the pub- 
lic's understanding of what the new mon- 
etary system is really all abouL 

Hence, it is less of a surprise than it 
ought to be when the director general of 
the Institute of Exports describes Lhe MPC 
as “composed of economists, bankers and 
academics living in a kind of wonderland 
where facts and reality arc not allowed to 
intrude”. Once the Bank, with only one 
instrument at its disposal, allows itself to 
be held to account for hitting several dif- 
ferent objectives - growth, employment, 
a competitive currency and low inflation 
- then trouble will quickly follow. 

Given time, the new system will no 
doubt bed down successfully. First, though. 


the current collection of nine intelligent 
but disparate individuals on the MPC will 
need (o mould themselves into a corpo- 
rate entity with a unified culture. 

One reason why the Treasury’s group 
of Wise Persons failed under the last 
government was that the various members 
never saw it as in their individual inter- 
est to further the reputation of the group 
as a whole. Luckily, though, the Wise 
Persons never had anything important to 
do. The MPC has something very im- 
portant to do, and they must not fall for 
the same trap. 

As Ed Balls, the Chancellor's Economic 
Adviser, explained in this column last 
week, full transparency of the decision- 
making process is an integral part of the 
new monetaiy system, and he hinted 
that further thought might be given to 
eliminating the six-week gap between 
MPC meetings and the publication of the 
relevant minutes. Initially, this gap was de- 
signed to allow a breathing space for a re- 
think on polity, with remedial action being 
possible before the markets reatised that 
a problem bad arisen in the first place. This 


is indeed a useful safety valve, but there 
is a price to be paid in terms of public con- 
fusion about the coherence of the MPC 
as a decision-making body. 

For example, take the pattern of cur- 
rent events. Last Thursday, the MPC voted 
by an unknown majority to raise interest 
rates. This W?dnesday, the minutes of the 
May MPC meeting will be published, and 
will probably reveal that the doves were 
in a dear ascendancy at that time, with 
several of the erstwhile hawks temporar- 
ily voting for rates to be left unchanged. 
We will then have to wait for another five 
weeks before the minutes of the June 
meeting are published, explaining why this 
group of switchers decided to move back 
into the hawks camp. 

No doubt it was the recent behaviour 
of sterling and overage earnings which ex- 
plained the hawks' change of view. But it 
is clear that this rather odd, out-of- 
sequence reporting of the MPC’s behav- 
iour will add to accusations of incoherent 
decision making. These accusations are 
anyway rife, since City economists en- 
couraged each other to believe that in- 
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terest rates had peaked prior to the June 
meeting. When they discovered they were 
wrong, they preferred to complain about 
a lack of credibility in the monetaiy sys- 
tem, rather than ask themselves why they 
had misread the situation. 

The delay in the publication of the min- 
utes also has the effect of requiring MPC 
members to live in a permanent twilight 
zone, where they are allowed to talk in 
public about what they believed six weeks 
ago but, on pain of death, must not breathe 
a word of what they believe today. This 
is a nightmare for those who are hauled 
before the Treasury Select Committee to 
account for views which they may no 
longer hold. 

It also invites public scrutiny of the 
MPC to focus on trim - such as whether 
one individual or another might be think- 
ing of switching Sides - instead of con- 
centrating on the substance of monetaiy 
policy. This may be good for gossip 
columnists, and for the growing profes- 
sional body of MPC-watchers in the City, 
but it is hard to think of any other industry 
which benefits from the existence of the 
twilight zone. Surely it would be better to 
announce immediately the full details of 
the vote at each MPC meeting, with the 
minutes being published as soon as prac- 
ticable thereafter. 

None of this really matters for the long- 
term reputation of the MPC. at least when 
compared to the crucial debate on mon- 
etary policy itself. This has increasingly 
been presented not as a debate about the 
underlying behaviour of the economy, or 
even as an argument between hawks and 
doves, but as a conflict between “activists" 
and “passjvists” (noi pacifists’). 

The former group, who happen io be 


hawks at the present time, are willing to 
adjust interest rates relatively rapidly, even 
If this means that decisions may need to 
be reversed quite frequently. The 
passivists, who happen mainly to be 
career central bankers and are currently 
doves, argue that there must be an over- 
whelming “preponderance of evidence” 
before rates can move, since rapid 
reversals of policy will damage the cred- 
ibility of the MPC. 

If that is indeed all there is between 
the two sides - a scholarly debate among 
colleagues about the timing of a quarter- 
point move in base rates - then the MPC 
will have little trouble in presenting a 
united front in future. But it strains 
credulity to believe it. There are two ex- 
tremely strong forces operating on the 
economy at present. The buoyancy of 
domestic demand is leading to significant 
upward pressure on private sector pay 
deals (only a small pan of which is due 
to bonus payments), as the chart shows, 
suggesting that monetaiy policy has been 
loo loose for much too long. On the other 
hand, the complete collapse in several 
Asian economies - possibly now includ- 
ing Japan - is leading to strong global de- 
flationary forces from which the UK is 
certainty not immune. 

Which of these two forces will win out? 
My own bet is that the strength of domestic 
demand is the greater concern, in which 
case the hawks will be proved right - and 
not just about the timing of a quarter-point 
move here or there, but about the basic 
thrust of policy for the last couple of years. 
Base rates should have been raised ear- 
lier and much more rapidly, especially in 
3 997 and earty 1 998. If this had been done, 
they might have been dropping now. 



set to face monopoly charge 


THE US Federal Trade Com- 
mission is expected to vote to- 
r jfcy.'to charge the world's 
‘ mggest computer chip maker, 
Intel, with abusing its monop- 
oty power by threatening to 
: b [. withhold product data from 
l customers who refuse to share 
• f information about their own 

patents. 

...w. The commission’s four 

. members -a fifth slot is empty 
. - — _ - will vote at a meeting today. 

on a staff recommendation to 
charge that Intel abused mar- 
ket power by. forcing other 


companies to surrender their 
trade secrets. Intel, based in 
Santa Clara, California, makes 
the microprocessors that run 
four out of five personal 
computers. 

Both the company and the 
FTC were refusing to comment 
at the weekend. 

Intel is one of two dominant 
companies selling to personal 
computer manufacturers. The 
other is Microsoft, which has 
just been charged separately by 
the Justice Department 

In preparing its Intel case. 


the FTC officials have looked 
at the company's relationship 
with an Alabama computer 
maker, Intergraph, and its 
sometimes convoluted rela- 
tions with Digital Equipment 
Corp, Compaq, Acer Com- 
puter and Packard Belt ac- 
cording to industry sources. 

The commission said earlier 
this year that Intel bolds mo- 
nopoly power. This in itself 
would not be against the law 
unless, as the FTC is expected 
to contend, Intel abused its 
market power. 


The case would be a first 
step against Intel while an in- 
vestigation continues. Later, 
the FTC will try to expand the 
charges, according to sources in 
the government and industry. 

The FTC staff recommen- 
dation alleges that Intel uses its 
neaj-monopoty in the micro- 
processor market to extract 
valuable patent information 
from chipmakers and com- 
puter makers on favourable 
terms, said insiders familiar 
with the case. 

Intel has argued it has a right 


to stop giving advance propri- 
etary information to customers 
on its latest products if they 
refuse to share their intellectual 
property in return. 

But Intel was unable to 
convince a federal judge in 
Alabama, who granted Inter- 
graph a preliminary injunction 
against Intel in April. The 
judge ruled Intel must give 
the company information and 
enabling technology on the 
same basis it shared with 
others. Intel has appealed 
against that ruling. 


Fortis buys Generate to create 
£25bn giant after ABN bid fails 


FORTIS, a Belgian bank and 
insurer, won the bidding war 
against giant Dutch rival ABN 
Amro for Generale de Banque 
in Europe’s biggest financial 
services takeover this year. 

Fortis will pay 28,675 Bel- 
gian francs (£480) a share in a 
mix of cash, shares and guar- 
antees, valuing Belgium’s 
biggest bank at £8.7bn. Its aim 
is to compete effectively in the 
unified Europe-wide capital 
market that win come into be- 


ing when 1 i countries adopt the 
single currency next year. 

ABN Amro, the largest 
Dutch bank, dropped out after 
Generale de Banque declared 
its bid “hostile” and sold new 
shares equal to 10 per cent of 
its capital to Fortis. Die man- 
oeuvre lifted Fortis's stake in 
the bank to 41.2 per cent, 
putting it within striking dis- 
tance of a majority. 

“Fortis is pleased that as a 
result of Generale de Banque's 


support for its project, ABN 
Amro has withdrawn its bid,” 
the bank said. Success would 
have made ABN Amro Eu- 
rope’s third biggest bank. 

The new company will have 
a combined market value of 
about £25bn, ranking it 15tb in 
the European league table. 

Generale de Banque's 
shares have gained 31 per cent 
since Fortis made the first bid 
last month, and 72 per cent 
since the beginning of this year. 
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EARN £500 + 
PER WEEK 


GUARANTEED! DELIVERING BOOKS LOCALLY 
AND' COLLECTING TAKINGS PROM 200-500 
DESIGNATED OUTLETS WITHIN 30 MILE 
RADIUS SUCH AS PUBLIC HOUSES, GUEST 
HOUSES. NEWSAGENTS, HOTELS, TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICES. ETC. 

* NO SELLING 4k FULL. TRAINING PROVIDED. 
WE HAVE 1000’S & 1000’S OF HIGH PROFILE 
. RETAIL OUTLETS NATIONWIDE. 

. -REFERENCES 4b FVU. PROOF OF EARNTNGS 
.—/SUPFUEDl- IF YOU OWN A CAR, KNOW YOUR 

tv AREA .well and have an investment 

I LEVEL OF f 16,500 - £27,500 AVAILABLE TEri 


01Z53 789533 

jo secure yoc/R ruturenow! 


Probably the most 
profit able business 
opportunity in the U.K. 
lor onlv £ 9.600 + VAT 
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IjMUSIC WORLD supply 
mh. quality music cassettes & CDs 
lat half the normal retail pnee. You 
receive 80 plus outlets, fuHy 
i i. stocked With a wide, range .of 
Wtiste & titles, which can earn you 
tremendous income, for only - 

days work a week. 

Phone for informati^pack 


01223 327287 
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networkers 


79* pM on tint 3 Me*. 
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Packonthe^Nertwfc 
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notice 
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entering 


mmEaesjm 

gw Mewinw 

This free ! formation Kn 
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.journalism show you . 
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Franchises 


BEAVERSCREENS offers a mobile windscreen and trim 
repair service. 

RUNT WIZARD offers a mobile Paint/Chip and Scratch 
repair service. 

1 Our 7 year track record has proven our systems work. 

• Exceptional training, back-up and support. 

> Large exclusive areas. 


m CAM MM WELL 
OVER 1*00 A WEEK WfTM 
EITHER OF OCR WEIL 
ESTABLISHED FRAMCMISESI 


£9,995 + VAT is all you need to be part of our 

successful, t ea m . 


07071 (BEAVER) 232837 


ARE YOU 


✓ Eajoy motes graces of people? 
y Have u o*lgo®8 

/MitbBkcffWaltf/nrmJUiR? 


Do you: 

✓ V/aat to nn yaat awn profitable botnet*? 
/Wut to wort ta the travel tatatrjr? 

/ Wurt u> be of ■ raptdtr cgqpaodiat cunpaoy? 


Yes? 

Then we want to meet yon now! 


NUMBER TEN TRAVEL 

01227 274544 

for further details 


Exctasto Areas Available from £7,995 + vat 


Services 


— ^ STICKY PRINTS' 

BRILLIANT SELF ADHESIVE 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON AN EASY TO PEEL 
BACKING SHEET. 

Produced from 
photographs or 
Express sticky prints are 
available in a range of 
6 convenient sizes 
from £4.50/100. 

For further information and 
prices p/ease call or. write to: (Pteas» quote M l 

PINSHARP PHOTO SERVICES LTD. 

LENCIA INDUSTRIAL ESTATE. EAST PARADE, 1LKEY 
WEST YORKSHIRE E-mail sales@pinsharp.co.uk 
Website: www.pinsharp-co.uk 

Tel: 01943 602128 FAX 01943 604343 



Computers^ervices 



Limited Purchase Bargain! 

PowerBook 3400c/240 

16/3G/CD/Ethemet 

£1 ,399 wMa stocks lastl 


Check oat nr mmtagoed FmmSoaka pices! 


♦ Power(Mac) House 


AdkUwcti n c i tfa b ahtd ru w ejMaj et rafc^tfh l r prias. 


• Bargain Basement 


Older Mac System at baiyahk price*-** lor detais. 


ram a? til 


. .-.fnroH Anar Mk,G 3, Video, GriftPrineo, 

P»ro B oc b .flwqB check far tea picei before ontainB- 

Poces exdode delivefy A VAT aid are H 
sobjm io awflifeflfey. All prefects fufly 
noised M ana AcoufitiouMibbfc 
aBBqasL No'«*c*lMd*gB.E£OE. 

Phone 01284-760606 _. 

Fax 01284-701133 E 



Computers/Services 


M 

EuropeNet 

Interna for Business 
BUSINESS WEBSITES 

Custom-designed to suit your business. 
Professionally written and presented. 
Animated graphics, Sound and Video. Online Trading. 

Domain Name Registration and Hosting. 

E-mail forwarding and Web site Management 
New io the Internet? 

Try our small hosted and managed Starter web sites 
from Just £1 00. 

Speed, Reliability, Support and Courtesy 
Free advice and help. CaD EuropNet on 0115 946 4021 
E-mafl: info@europeneLnet Web: http^/wwwLMvopeneLnet 


Services 


DGN'T WAIT FOR OR 7 EL - (b'js r.ess -jeers- sprang £ 3 CC- p.: 

LANDLINE TO MOBILE CALLS 

1 Op per mm. NOW 

Cut your company’s phone bill by up to 65% 

with SmartCall Phonecell 


ss &$'- , $rr. 2 rc£l! cc jk Ole' 52 


FREE 100 MINS 

OF NATIONAL CALLS 


Communications 


Turn 

UK & USA 5p 

Australia 12p Malaysia 29p 

Israel 25p New Zealand 12p 

Ghana 45p Nigeria 45p 

India 39p Pakistan 49p 

Kenya 45p Sooth Africa 35p 

24 Horn- Access DeBceted csfl coder 

Use any touch to*epko*c Pre Pad Servic e 

I35| Far Castotmer Services- 0JS1 537 0000 S! 


0800 634 2000 


To 

advertise in 
this section 
please call the 1 
Business 
to Business 
Team 
on 

0171 293 
2742. 


Conferences 


CONFERENCE AND 
TRAINING FACILITIES 
FOR HIRE IN THE CITY 

Located between Comhill and 
Lombard Street, Birchin Court offers 
an extensive range of superior, air- 
conditioned training facilities for 
rental, including: large presentation/ 
training rooms and adjoining rooms 
for syndicate exercises and case 
studies; smaller offices for off-site 
management workshops and 
business meetings; all related 
training aids and equipment; and 
support services, including catering, 
as required. These facilities are 
available for hire at competitive rates. 

To receive an information pack, or to 
arrange a visit to view Birchin Court 
please contact:- 

Steve Hatter 
Birchin Court 

20 Birchin Lane, London EC3V 9DJ 

^ - . ... 



Telephone: 0171 623 9111 
Facsimile: 0171 623 9112 
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The otter makes an urban comeback 



The otter’s population recovery has speeded up dramatically in the past five years 


Photograph: John Lawrence 
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ACROSS 

I Caught <>ir] hiding fine 
piece of jewellery ( 6) 

5 Tart's a little sweet (4,4) 

9 Used flash cards (6-4) 

10 Bohemian group’s pen- 
niless (4) 

II Mind about ills afflict- 
ing city (8) 

.12 Affair leading to dis- 
charge (6) 

13 Praise ruler in speech 


15 Scientist's articles in 
German carry weight 
( 8 ) 

IS Study to check trouble 
with joint (S) 

19 Port in Trinidad envoy 
visited (4) 

21 Run in last thread (6) 
23 Ring before calling and 
discover oversight (8) 
25 Sounds like brilliant 


contest (4) 

26 Sent partner due to mix 
up (10) 

27 Lady was about to enter 
without warning (8) 

28 No longer drain most of 
it free (6) 

DOWN 

2 Hard foreign currency 
going on first-rate ani- 
mal (5) 

3 Understand trainee's 
keenness to get infor- 
mation (9) 

4 Rex's about to ruin sal- 
ad vegetable (6) 

5 After all more was writ- 
ten about novel (T .8.2.4) 

6 Popular batting order 

( 2 , 6 ) 

7 Recruitment plan (5) 

8 Processing here is not 
going up (2, 3 ? 4) 

14 More or less go along 
wirh change of policy 
(5-4) 

16 Trust man to sort out 
English convert (9) 

17 Country view with river 
he painted (8) 

20 Sound wave (6) 

22 Shining silver and blue 

(5) 

24 United finished in the 
lead (3-2) 
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An otter, right; caught on video by the river Itrhen in the centre of Winchester (left) Photograph: Jeff du Feu/Ptanet Earth ' 5 v ,- 


IT IS nine minutes past two. to 
be precise, on an August night 
and Winchester, a thriving his- 
toric city and busy commuter 
centre, is fast asleep. 

One individual in the city 
centre, however, is very much 
awake, intent on getting some- 
where, and in an old watermill 
spanning the River Itchen 
which flows through the dty. 
The individual is suddenly 
caught by infra-red light and a 
video camera: a wild otter. 

This grainy still is dramatic 
■ proof of just how substantial is 
the otter's comeback. An ani- 
mal that was extinct in most of 
England and much of Britain 20 
years ago is steadily returning 
to its former haunts, and swim- 
ming right through the middle 
of conurbations to do so. 

Otters have been spotted or 
traced swimming through 
Stoke-on-Trent, Reading. Ex- 
eter. Glasgow and other urban 
centres besides Winchester and 
are present on 28 rivers which 
flow through towns and cities, 
according to the most compre- 
hensive account of otter distri- 
bution to date, published today 
by the Wildlife Trusts. 

The report. Splash Back , 
shows that because of improve- 
ments in water quality and efforts 
to restore waterside habitats, the 
oner’s gradual recovery’ has sped 
up in the past fiv e years. The an- 
imals are now recolonising many 
areas from which they so dra- 
matically disappeared in the 
late 1950s and 1960s. 

The report says otters are at 
their most numerous in Devon, 
which has always been their 
English stronghold, in Scot- 


Once nearly extinct in England, the 
elusive predator is now returning to 
old haunts. By Michael McCarthy 
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land and in parts of Wales, but 
they are coming back strongly 
in East Anglia and in Northum- 
berland - they have been seen 
three miles from Newcastle 
upon Tyne. They are spreading 
from Wales into the Severn 
and 7 rent catchment areas and 
can be found on the edge of 
Birmingham. Populations are 
recovering in Wiltshire, Som- 
erset and Hampshire, but Sur- 
rey and Kent axe largely still 
awaiting their return. 

But the report also sounds 
a warning that otters face new 
and potentially deadly threats, 
in the form of pollution, 
habitat loss and road traffic. 

Of particular concern is a 
family .of chemicals used in 
sheep dips, synthetic pyrethroids 
(SPs). SPS wipe out aquatic life 
at the base of the food chain, de- 


priving fish of insect food and 
leaving otters short of prey: one 
teaspoon of SP dip/Q, the report 
says, could kill the insects in an 
area the size of an Olympic 
sw immin g pooL The Wildlife 
Trusts are calling for SPs to be 
withdrawn from sale pending 
further research. 

Loss of habitat is a contin- 
uing problem, but death on 
the roads is also a big threat to 
otters. Recent research has 
shown that road traffic kills 60 
per cent of the otters that die 
violently in the UK, so the 
trusts are calling for measures 
such as otter underpasses and 
fencing to become raandatoiy 
on all new mad, river engi- 
neering and rail projects. 

“Many animals are veiy 
careful about entering a dark 
tunneL” said Tim Sykes, the En- 


vironment Agency conserva- 
tionist for Hampshire who is in 
charge of the otter monitoring 
at the Winchester mill. “Some- 
times they jump out and walk 
along the bank. It’s a classic 
problem elsewhere in the coun- 
try with roads. Otters don't 
like swimming through a culvert 
under a road. They would 
rather walk up the back and 
over it That's when they get 
killed by traffic.” 

The otter pictured scurrying 
through the Winchester mifl had 
just swum along an open section 
of the river past footpaths, 
pubs, private gardens and ma- 
jor roads, until its movement 
activated the camera. “Maybe 
they’re not as shy as we used to 
think," Mr Sykes said. “They’re 
just extremely elusive.” 

But his study of otters on the 
Itchen is using something much 
more ambitious than random 
photography: DNA finger- 
printing of individual otters. 
Volunteers pick up the otter 
droppings, or spraints. early in 
the morning while they are still 
fresh, and they are sent to the 
University of Aberdeen. 

It is the first such project of 
its type in the world, Mr Sykes 
said. “Till recently we had to rely 
on their tracks and signs as dues 
to their expanding distribu- 
tion," he said. “Using DNA 
analysis is like moving from the 
Wright brothers to Neil Arm- 
strong. We should be able to 
build up a detailed picture of the 
otier populatioa" 

‘Splash Back. The Return of the 
Otter' is published by the Wildlife 
Trusts, The Green, Witham Bark. 
Lincoln LN5 7JR. 
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"The rate of 7% gross p.a. is based on savings of £50,000 or more in our Direct interest Savings Account Gross: The rate before deduction 
of tax applied to interest on savings. The minimum deposit is £1,000. The interest Is calculated daily and paid quarterly. One penalty free 
withdrawal per calendar month. Subsequent withdrawals within the same calendar month will be subject to a small charge of £0.50 per £100 .. 

(or part withdrawn) subject to a minimum charge of £15. i 

“Survey undwlaven by NOP Market Research among 1.000 randomly selected bank customers. Interviews warn conducted by telephone between 24 Nov 1997 and 17 Dec 
1997. Enquirers must be aged 18 or over. In order to safeguard our customers, certain transactions may require written confirmation. First Direct reserves the ngW to deettne 
to open an account tor you Fust Direct credit totalities are subject to status. For written details at our services write to First Direct. Freepost. Leeds LS98 2RF First Direct 
■s a division of Midland Bank pic. lb maintain a quality service, cals may be monitored and/or recorded. First Direct PC Banking is only avals tile to First Direct Cheque Account j.- 
or High Intaest Savings Account customers. LLOYDS. The costa compose fees of £8 per month. BARCLAYS. The costs comprise fees of £5 per mart ft. v 
NAT WEST. The costs comprise fees of £5 per month. First Direct variable Interest rate for overdrafts up to £250 is 12.6% EAR. All information based on authorised 
overdrafts of £250 for 6 days or more per month. AH rales and fees are correct as at 18 May 1998 but may very in the future. Member HSBC CD Grvup 
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free from charges 


At First Direct, the UK's leading 24 hour telephone bank, 
we do not charge for everyday banking transactions, even 
if you're overdrawn. And our customers receive an 
overdraft of £250, free of any fees. So compared with high 
street banks, you're better off from day one. We’re a 
member of the HSBC Group, one of the largest banking 
and financial services organisations in the world, and you'll 
find the service we provide, both secure and cost effective. 


24 hours a day, 365 days a year 


We provide the ultimate in convenience. Bank with us 
anytime, 365 days a year, from wherever it suits you. 
All UK calls to First Direct are charged at local rates. 



personal and professional service 


CaB us and our friendly, professional Banking Representatives 
will deal with ail your day-to-day banking needs. When you 
require more specialised assistance, we can instantly refer 
you to someone who will help. 


getting cash is easy 


Every Cheque Account customer receives the Fret Direct 
Card. This allows you to withdraw up to £500 a 
day from over 13.500 cash machines 
around the UK. It also guarantees 
cheques for £100 and includes the 
Switch payment facility. 


so is paying bills 


Simply call us, tell us who to pay, how much and when. 
This way you can pay bills at the most convenient time 
without the need to keep having to remember to organise it 


PC banking at no extra charge 


You can enjoy the added convenience of PC banking too. 
With our free software you can access your account via our 
private, secure online network 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. Online, you simply do your own banking - pay bills, 
check your balance, apply la open accounts, transfer funds 
and view transactions - and you can send us messages too. 


a full banking service with more benefits 


As well as our Cheque Account, we offer savings. Visa, 
borrowing, travel and insurance services. Take saving, nur rat*»g 

are always corrpetftitfe. and you can transfer cfirect to and from 

your Cheque Account so you- money is always working hard 
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if you don’t 
enjoy free 
banking... 


Annual current account charges 
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Lloyds Classic 


NatWest Current Plus 


Barclays Bank Account 


First Direct Cheque Account 


...you’re 
with the 
wrong bank 

Join us today and never be with the wrong bank again 

S 0800 24 24 24 

Call free anytime quoting reference BB683 
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we work hard to maintain our service 


The best people to test the quality of a banking service are 
its customers - 81 %"" of ours recommended us to friends 
and colleagues in the past year. 


transferring your account is straightforward 


We appreciate how daunting changing bank accounts can 
be. w® can complete the application over the phone and 
give you a decision, subject to a Couple of further checks, 
almost immediately. Then we make transferring your 
salary, dined debits and standing orders easy too. To find 
out more about telephone and PC banking with First 
Direct call free now on 0800 24 24 24. complete the 
couoon or visit our website at www.firstdirect.co.uk. 
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■ or complete the coupon and post to:' 

J First Direct, FREEPOST, Leeds LS98 2RF * 

I _^^rs^kss/Ms orJTtle 
I Surname _ 

I Forenamefs) 

I UK . Address 

please send me 


Postcode 


Telephone No 
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cm rrnrrm | 

■nfamiatlon on Cheque Account | j Savings | 












